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In times ere yet the Press had blest mankind, 
Perish’d unknown the noblest woiks of mind; 
O’er trackless wastes, whence science lent no ray, 
And cheerless climes, was genius doom’d to stray ; 
His usefulness as bounded as his fame, 

His body death—oblivion seized his name; 

- The eternal essence to its source return’d, 
Unfelt its blessings, and its loss unmourn’d. 
How changed the auspices of those who wait, 
In these our days at Fame’s celestial gate ! 
*Tis merit leads them through the sacred bound, 
Where flowers Elysian deck the holy ground, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tuts little book owes its origin to accidental cir- 
cumstances, and its appearance to the publishers of 
the Travellers’ Library. On this subject—the origin 
and progressive development of the Printing Art— 
there are several expensive works, in which much 
talent has been exhibited, in an endeavour to ascertain 
the precise period, as well as the specific work, which 
first issued from the press, Even with all these appli- 
ances, some difficulty has been felt in arriving at any 
positive conclusion; yet, by the condensation of facts 
scattered over various works, much that was previously 
obscure and uncertain, will, it is hoped, be found cleared 
, up in this attempt to satisfy the wishes of all who feel 
an interest in the origin and practice of an art which 
has greatly influenced the destinies of mankind. In 
conclusion, the Author begs to offer his thanks to Mr. 
Whittingham, whose “ Chiswick Press” has a world- 
wide fame, who did him the favour to read the proof- 
sheets of this little work, and improved it by many 
valuable suggestions. 


A. S. 
April, 1855, 
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CHAPTER TI. 
THE ANTECEDENTS OF PRINTING. 


The meteor beam that science lent mankind, 
Darting effulgence on the inquiring mind, 

Oft gleam’d—a weak and transitory light, 

A moment glared, then sunk in endless night: 
Man knew no means to hold the flitting case 
Of Art’s coy forms, that courted his embrace. 
Her only hope in Memory’s stinted power— 
The oral record, changing every hour. 


A.most from the earliest period—at least from the time 


when men began to congregate in society, and formed 


associations for mutual defence and protection—the de- 


sire sprung up of prolonging beyond the limited period 
of human life the knowledge of individual existence, or 
of conveying to those who must succeed some memorial 
of the transactions in which either individually or col- 
lectively, they had been concerned, In these lingering, 
longing ‘desires after immortality, originated the en- 


gravings on the rocks of Assyria and Nineveh, the 
B 
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writings on the bricks of Babylon, the hieroglyphics 
on the pillars, friezes, and door-posts of the temples of 
Egypt, as well as on the sarcophagi which contain the 


mummied remains of that ancient people. 


a The slightest examination of the records of the 


earliest ages will prove the reality of this process; and 


here the skill, knowledge, and perseverance of the 


moderns have been shown in a most extraordinary 
degree, eliciting at once the admiration of the most 
learned, and the astonishment of the most ignorant, 
who have for ages been wandering over lands im- 
bedded with monuments, almost coeval with the 
first combinations of mankind in society. ‘ We have 
lived,’ said one of the chiefs of one of these wan- 


dering tribes, “ We and our fathers have lived, for 


some hundreds of years upon these lands, and had no 


understanding that there was other than the turf over . 
which our flocks and our herds had been roaming, and 
with which we were familiar from infancy; and here 
comes a stranger from over some thousands of miles, 
who never saw our country—yet here he comes, and 


with a rod, and a line, and a pickaxe, uncovers to our 


view buildings and wonders which surpass our imagina~ _ 


tion and astonish our senses.” 


Can we wonder at the surprise and astonishment of 


this chief, when we consider that the district where these “ 
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discoveries have been made, may not improperly be 
termed the cradle of the human race—the original seat 
of all arts and sciences; and where the very first principles 
of the art of printing—the subject of our present con- 
sideration—had their first exemplar and origin! In 
the land of Shinar, in the country watered by the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, the Scripture—that first of autho- 
rities, and which every discovery tends more fully to 
authenticate—places the earliest habitations of the human 
race. ‘Thus we have evidence that at the very earliest 
period the belief was generally current, both among the 
Keyptians and Jews, that the first settlements were in 
Assyria, and that from Chaldea civilisation and the arts 
: foe 
and sciences were spread over the world. / Abraham 
and his family, 1900 years B. C., emigrated from a land 
already thickly inhabited, and possessing large cities. 
The four confederate kings who marched, in the time of 
the patriarch, against the people of Sodom and the 
neighbouring cities, were under the King of Assyria, 
whose kingdom extended over the district then known 
as Asia. Jeremiah, in the description of the terrible 
nation who were to desolate India and lay waste Jeru- 
salem, no doubtalludes to this same district, which, as an 
aggravation of the fearful prediction, he describes “as 
an ancient nation, a nation whose language thou knowest 


not, neither understandest what they say,” and the 
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early Greek writers agree in assigning to the first kings 
of Nineveh the most remote antiquity, 

The great antiquity of carving documents on stone 1s 
shown by the Bible. The divine commands were first 
issued on stone tablets, and, amongst all primitive 
nations, this appears to have been considered the most 
appropriate and durable method of perpetuating records, 
In such case the letters were evidently cut with a sharp 
instrument of iron or prepared copper. Job says, “Oh 
that my words were written! that they were graven with 
an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever!” This would 
lead to the conjecture, which is borne out by remains 
still in existence, that these incised letters were filled 
up with lead, and a transparent substance laid over the 
whole tablet, to preserve it against injury from ex- . 
posure: for simple horizontal or perpendicular lines, 
deeply incised, will defy for ages the effects of decay. 

It is not my intention, neither does it fall within 
the scope of my subject, to enter into any extended — 
detail of the discoveries that have been made, how- 
“ever inviting and interesting, and well worthy of ex- 
amination, I shall merely request the favour of your 
company over the interior of the building which has 
been selected as the scene of detail, and eudeavolaa Gt 
to exhibit to your view the manner in which it § 
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is presumed these objects of art were employed fie 
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the information of visitors, as well as of succeeding 
generations. I have led, says Layard, the reader through 
the ruins of the Assyrian Palace, and he may judge of 
the impression its halls were calculated to make upon the 
stranger who, in days of old, entered for the first time the 
abode of the Assyrian kings. He was ushered in 
through the portals, guarded by colossal lions, or bulls 
of white alabaster. In the first hall he found himself 


surrounded by the sculptured records of the empire. 


Battles, sieves, triumphs, the exploits of the chase, the 
ceremonies of religion, were portrayed on the walls, 
sculptured in alabaster, and painted in gorgeous colours. 
Under each picture were engraved, in characters filled 
up with bright copper, inscriptions describing the 
scenes represented. Above the sculptures were paint-. 
ed other events—the king, attended by his eunuchs and 
warriors, receiving his prisoners, entering into alliances 
with other monarchs, or performing some sacred duty. 
These representations were enclosed in coloured bor~ 
ders of elaborate and elegant design: the emblematic 
tree, winged bulls, and monstrous animals were conspi- 
cuous. Amongst the ornaments at the upper end of the 
hall, was the colossal figure of the king, in adoration 
before the superior deity, or receiving from his eunuch 
the holy cup, attended by warriors bearing his arms, 


and by the priests or presiding divinities. His robes, 
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and those of his followers, were adorned with groups of 
figures, animals, and flowers, all painted with brilliant 
colours. 

The stranger trod upon alabaster slabs, each bearing 
an inscription recording the titles, genealogy, and 
achievements of the great king. Several doorways, 
formed by gigantic winged lions or bulls, or by the 
figures of guardian deities, led into other apartments, 
which again opened into more distant halls. In each 
were new sculptures; on the walls of some were pro- 


cessions of colossal figures—armed men and eunuchs 


following the king, warriors laden with spoil, leading 


prisoners, or bearing presents or offerings to the gods. 
On the walls of others were portrayed the winged 
priests or presiding divinities standing before the 
sacred trees. 

The ceilings above were divided into square compart- 
ments, painted with flowers, or with the figures of 
animals. Some were inlaid with ivory, and each com- 
partment surrounded by elegant borders and mouldings. 
The beams as well as the sides of the chambers may 
have been gilded and even plated with gold and silver: 
and the rarest woods, in which the cedar was conspicuous, — 
were used for the wood-work. Square openings in the ~ 


ceilings of the chambers admitted the light of day—a 


pleasing shadow was thus thrown over the sculptured ess 
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walls, which gave a majestic expression to the human 
features of the colossal forms which guarded the en- 
trance. 

These edifices were great national monuments, upon 
the walls of which were represented in sculpture, or 
inscribed in alphabetic characters, the chronicles of the 
empire; and there might thus be read the history, as 
well as the glory and triumphs, of the nation. They 
served, at the same time, to bring continually to the 
remembrance of those who assembled within on festive 
occasions, or for the celebration of religious ceremonies, 
the deeds of their ancestors, and the power and majesty 
of their gods. 3 7 

Such was the extraordinary progress which the arts, 
particularly that of architecture, had made upwards 
of forty centuries ago—at a time when it might have 
been otherwise supposed, that it would hardly have 
advanced beyond its earliest rudiments, particularly 
when compared with its state in other countries, per- 
haps less fortunately situated, and where owing to the 
want of association there existed neither the means, 
nor the power of combination, to carry through such 
extensive undertakings. Inviting, however, as it. 
may be, its prosecution does not fall within the range 


of the subject I have undertaken to illustrate, except 
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as respects one of its component parts—the kiln 
or sun-dried bricks. These seem to have been 
largely used for the purpose of handing down to pos- 
terity the name and designation of the monarch for 
whose use and occupation the building had been origi- 
nally raised, but would most probably be also em- 
ployed for similar purposes, by private individuals. 
That such has been the case, and that the characters 
and language were generally. well known and under- 
stood, is shown by the singular discovery first made, 
I believe, by Sir Robert Ker Porter, some forty or 
fifty years ago, in his travels in Persia, &c., when he 
found engraved on the face of many of the rocks, scat- 
tered over the country, from Assyria to Persia, various 
long inscriptions, some of them containing 600 lines, 
in similar characters to those of which we have spoken 
as found on the dried bricks of Nineveh. ‘These in- 
scriptions are all made in cuneiform or arrow-headed 
characters, so called from one of the elements of which 
they consist—a straight line, slightly divided at the 
top like the notch of an arrow; the other element 
is two portions of an irregular triangle, without the 
base is an — ‘The letters are read uniformly from 
left to right, as in our own language, and have, most ‘ 
of them, been deciphered through the skill and ap- 


‘plication of modern intelligence—those on the face — 
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of the rocks being simply historical documents, simul- 
taneously presenting to us Darius Hystaspes pro- 
claiming from the rocks of Behistan, and the buildings 
of Persepolis, his titles, his history, the nations over 
whom he ruled, the rebels whom he subdued; and . 
his son Xerxes announcing his succession to the power 
and dominions of his father. Voltaire, in sheer wan- 
tonness, has attempted to throw ridicule upon that 
portion of Genesis, where the people are commanded 
to write the law on tables of stone. Although the 
discoveries of Nineveh, or the rocks of Behistan, were 
not then known, yet the fact that stones were used 
for the purpose of communication is on record. He- 
rodotus mentions a letter written on plates of stone 
which Themistocles sent to the Ionians 500 years 
before our era; and the Tables of Isis, in the royal 
collection of Turin, which might have been easily 
seen by Voltaire, shew the practice to have been 
not uncommon in Egypt. Further it may be 
noted, that by the application of the skill of the 
modern type-founders, these arrow-headed inscrip- 
tions have been perpetuated, and made accessible to 
all, through the medium of moveable types, after the 
cessation of the use of the character for nearly 2300 


years, not one of the least of the many wonderful 
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achievements of printing. ‘These types were first cast 
at Paris, but have since been produced by the English 
founders. 

The dried bricks of Nineveh, as they have been 
generally termed, seem to have been composed of clay 
mixed with sand, and in some cases to have undergone 
the action of fire almost to vitrification. Whilst ina 
plastic state they were impressed with a block of wood or 
metal, having on the back a knob or handle for the con- 
venience of making an equal pressure, on the face of 
which the characters and lines were left prominent, the 
parts around each letter being cut away, precisely simi- 
lar to what is practised by the wood-letter engravers at 
the present time. ‘That the block was pressed upon 
the face of the clay whilst in a soft state, is apparent 
from the surface of the edges being. below the general 
level, whilst the force applied has been such as to press 
or swell out the surrounding parts. From these ap- 
pearances it is tolerably clear, that if the block or stamp 
had been coloured with a glutinous ink or any dark 
mixture, and applied ‘with similar pressure upon skin, 


paper, or any suitable substance, the effect produced 


‘would have been similar to that made by block 


printing. It may be observed, as an evidence of the 


value of the information obtained from these bricks, that — 
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a regular series of ten or twelve kings in succession to 
each other have been traced and ascertained; and 
further, examinations and discoveries in the Chaldean 
collection have ascertained the existence of eighteen 
primitive kings of Babylonia. These relics, it is 
hoped, will form the nucleus of a history of Western 
Asia, contemporaneous with, and even preceding, the 
establishment of the children of Israel in the Holy 
Land. Another curious discovery has lately been 
made, that the cuneiform alphabet was employed as 
late as the commencement of the third ceatury B.c. 
Some tablets discovered at Wurka containing names 
which there is little doubt are those of Seleucus 
and Antiochus. 

The use of a block for stamping characters upon 
bricks, was itself an improvement upon the preced- 
ing but dilatory mode, that of cutting out words 
upon blocks of stone. Such stones have been found | 
in the more ancient walls at Nineveh, and generaily 
throughout the whole country to the borders of 
Persia. 

Amongst the ruins of Nineveh, and also in those of 
Persepolis, have been found solid cylindrical bricks, 
lessening towards the ends, the whole circumference 
covered with small but finely executed characters, in a 


siunilar manner to those on the face of the common 
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bricks, but containing much more extended information, 
and entering with more detail than might have been 
expected in what required so much preparation. 

There is no doubt that the common mode of keep- 
ing records in Assyria and Babylon was on prepared 
cylinders, bricks, or tiles of clay, baked after the in- 
scription was impressed. In this manner the Chaldean 
priests kept their astronomical observations ; and 
Ezekiel, who lived and prophesied near the river 
Chebar in Assyria, was. commanded to use a tile 
of similar materials to. the bricks generally used, but 
much thinner—“‘ Thou also, son of man, take thee 
a tile, and portray upon it the city, even J:erusalem.” 
Of such records many specimens still remain—one 
hexagonal cylinder from Mosul contains in each side 
about sixty lines of writing, the whole in such minute 
characters as to require the. aid of a magnifying-glass _ 
to ascertain their forms. On some tiles, besides many 
lines of writing there seem also the impressions of 
seals, similar to the deeds or legal writings of a long 
subsequent period. 

These advances were still too limited in their effectsto - 
satisfy the rational requirements of an improving and 
increasing society, and the discovery of the means of 
marking the dried skins of animals, or some other sub- ; a 
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stitute, with the stile or pen, opened the way to increase, 
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and enlarge the amount of information, and to preserve 
it in a more convenient if not so permanent a form as 
the rock or the pillar. Of this the excavations ia 
Nineveh also furnish the first example on some of these 
tiles. A scribe is seen employed in marking on a roll, 
of some apparently soft substance, the amount of trea- 
sure and other articles derived from some conquest of 
the chief, and in Scripture the roll of the prophet is dis- 
tinctly specified, so that we have thus distinct evidence 
of this practice being then common in both public and 
private use. 

The long subsequent discovery of manufacturing a 
portion of the cotton plant into paper, and which, 
though frail and weak in its texture for long preserva- 
tion, is still largely used; as well as the application 
of various substitutes, woods, wax, bark, seeds, mallow 
or palm leaves, many specimens of which are common ; 
all these were used for public and individual con- 
venience—and contributed to accumulate and preserve 
knowledge. The discovery, however, of the manner 
of making paper from linen rags, which shortly 
preceded the discovery of printing—though one or 
two specimens are alleged to have been traced to 
an earlier period—contributed most essentially to this 
purpose. If parchment had continued to be the only 
material, the rapid production of conies must have - 
\ 
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been almost wholly precluded. Paper of straw, of cotton, 
and of the papyrus, had been tried and failed from its 
dearness, its difficulty, and its speedy wear. The linen 
rag was accidentally and fortunately used ; and we thus 
obtained the true material to receive the thoughts of man- 
kind, and transmit them almost unperishably. This dis-_ 
covery is supposed by some to have been derived through 
the Spanish Arabs. M. Casin discovered several MSS. 
of cotton paper in the Escurial as early as 1009, and of 
linen paper of the date 1106, the origin of which latter 
fabric Tiraboschi has erroneously ascribed to an Italian 
of Treviso in the middle of the 14th century. Stow 
says that paper was first made of cotton about a.D. 1000, 
and from rags about 1319, and white paper was made 
by Sir John Speilman at Dartford in 1509. Those de- 
sirous of further information may be referred to Haydn’s 
Dictionary of Dates,—Reports of the Great Exhibi- — 
tion,— Rees’ Cyclopedia, and the Ency. Britannica. 
Under all disadvantages—and not the least was, that 

each work was frequently the fruit of a life’s labours 
—there is no doubt that, in the course of ages, large — 
collections had been formed of the history, the thoughts 
and opinions, both of the ancient and, if I may — 
so call it, of the modern world: at Alexandria the ; 
library founded by Ptolemy Soter ultimately contained 
700,000 vols. Eumenes of Pergamus collected 200,000 ~ 
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—the younger Gordian had 62,000 books bequeathed 
to him by his tutor; the Roman Emperors collected 
books from all quarters, and at the commencement of the 
fifth century there were twenty-nine public libraries in 
Romealone. Inevery important city ofthe east and of - 
the west, and especially in all the large convents, great 
attention was given to the copying and collecting of 
manuscripts, neither was our own country behind its 
neighbours in that respect. About the middle of the 
eighth century a considerable library had been collected 
at York, as we learn from a letter of Alcuin, a member 
of the Scoto-Irish church, and then connected with 
the Church at York. 

“Send me,” says he, in a letter to Charlemagne of 
France, “some learned treatises as excellent as those of 
which I have the care at York, and which were collected 
by my master.” <A Bible presented by Alcuin to Charle- 
magne has been preserved to our day. It is a magnifi- 
cent folio, bound in velvet, the leaves of vellum and the 
writing in double columns, the whole containnmg 449 
leaves. Prefixed is a richly ornamented frontispiece 
~ in gold and colours: and it is enriched with four large 
paintings, exhibiting the state of the art at this early 
period; thirty-four large initial letters painted in gold and 
colours, containing seals, historical allusions, and emble- 


matic devices; besides some smaller painted capitals. It 
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is in good preservation, and was sold in 1806 for £1500. 
Further, Alcuin says—“ Ecbert and I will send some 
of my young people to bear into France the flowers of 
Britain, so that there may be no longer an enclosed 
garden at York, but that some offshoots from Paradise 
may blossom at Tours as well as here.” -Alcuin, so well 
known for his learning throughout Europe, afterwards 


went to France. 
If all the collective productions of successive genera- 


tions could have been preserved to our day, of what a 
mass of knowledge and intelligence should we have 
been in possession ; but unfortunately, besides the acci- 
dents to which all public repositories must necessarily 
be exposed, the ignorance and fanaticism of barbarian 
conquerors and others have deprived mankind of much 
of these lessons of the past. 

When Alexandria was captured by the Saracens (640), 
Philoponus applied to the general, Amri, who was fond 
of literature, for the philosophical works in that library. 
This,” said Amri, “ I cannot decide till I have the orders 
of the Caliph Omar.” The Caliph’s order was—“ If 
there be nothing in the books concerning which you 
write, contrary to the book of God—the Koran—they 
are utterly useless; but if they contain any thing re- 
pugnant to that book, they ought to be suppressed: I 


command you, therefore, to destroy them all.” This | 
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_ was done, and the baths of that city were heated by 
the MSS. for six months—such was the immense col- 
lection. However we may regret the loss, perhaps 
little other answer could have been expected ; but what 
shall be said of the conduct of a literary character of 
our own day, a man of no mean celebrity—Mons. de 
Condorcet—who moved in the Legislature of France, 
that all patents of nobility, heraldic pedigrees, and 
other similar records and documents, as well as all the 
depots in which such existed, should be collected and 
burnt by the public executioner? The law was unani- 
mously passed, and it is needless to say how zealously 
the mob of Paris responded to the spirit which pro- 
duced such a motion — 


The history of every nation is composed of individual - 
deeds, all tending towards a particular end; and as the 
agents of these have been considered either worthy 
_of commemoration for valour, for arts, or for science, 
so has the nation been rendered illustrious by their 
example. In fact, the patents of nobility, in most cases 
granted for noble and illustrious deeds, constitute fre- 
quently the best evidences of history—the medals by 
which doubtful and obscure facts may often be rendered 
clear. Look back upon the history of our own country, 
and you will find in almost every age some prominent 


individual mind, leaving the strong impress of his cha-. 
Cc 
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racter on the interests of his country. These are 
the men who have been most generally selected— 
and justly so—for the honours of the crown, whom 
the nation has contributed to honour, and to pro- 
claim as the benefactors of their country. 

Fortunately for the advancement of mankind, 
“by the art of the printer the labours of the 
learned in every branch of knowledge, if attempted 
to be extirpated in one country of Europe, find 
refuge in another; and driven from thence, either 
by the tyranny or ignorance of some future Omar 
or Condorcet, will still find a refuge in some 
of those numerous colonies. which the persever- 
ance, courage, and enterprise, of the Anglo-Saxon 
race have established in other regions of the 
globe. 3 

Before concluding this portion of my subject, — 
a few remarks on the method of ascertaining the 
age of MSS. may not be irrelevant. Manuscripts 
which are written in capitals, or have several of 
their words joined together without any distinc- 
tion of situation, belong to the seventh century or 
earlier; and such as are written in capitals, without 
any distinction of the words at all, belong to the fifth 
century, while some of them are much older, Saxon — 


characters were in use in England from the seventh 


eS am, 
Lf im 


ee. 
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to the 12th century, and a few are found in the 13th 
eentury. The Saxon character for th was, however, 
retained until the end of the 15th century, and the 
common contraction y* for the, is merely a corruption 
of the Saxon th. MSS. that have several of the diph- 
thongs x divided, belong to the 9th and 10th century, 
except in some written about the period of the inven- 
tion of printing, when the scribes began to imitate the 
hands of the books which they copied. Most of these 
have been executed in Italy. Those MSS. which use 
the single vowel, may be referred to the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th centuries: Greek MSS. without accents are as 
ancient as the 7th century. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place also to mention 
the instruments commonly used in writing. By the 
ancient Greeks the reed, largely supplied from Egypt, 
was at first used, afterwards small hollow canes. Both 
of these continued to be used by the modern Greeks, by 
the Tartars, Persians, Turks, and Indians; the latter 
using the small hollow bamboo cane, cut about the 
length and thickness of our quill pen. The Romans 
used an iron style, sharp at one end, to write on leaves 
of wood, the common medium in use, and blunt at the 
other end, for the purpose of defacing or correcting. 
These were dangerous weapons. Cesar is said to have 


seized the arm of Cassius in full senate and pierced it 


e 
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with his style, a very bad evidence of the spirit of re- 
gularity and order which might have been expected in 
these meetings of the Conscript Fathers. That they 
were common amongst the people also, may be con- 
cluded from the circumstance that a Roman knight, 
having scourged his son to death, was attacked in the 
forum by the mob, stabbed in many parts of his body 
with their iron styles, and narrowly escaped with life. 
These styles were subsequently prohibited; but, not- 
withstanding, still continued in use, as we find that 
in 360, A.D., Cussianus, who had been a bishop in 
Germany, but driven from thence by the Pagans, 
became a schoolmaster at Rome, was by order of 
Julian exposed to the merciless rage of his scholars, 
who killed him with their table books of wood, and 
their styles. Quills of geese, swans, peacocks, crows, 
and other birds, were anciently used in Europe, and 
have continued in use still. St. Isidore of Seville, in 
_the middle of the seventh century, describes a pen made | 
“from a quill as used in his time. Modern skill has 
improved upon these forms, and pens of steel, of silver, 
of gold, and of diamonds—nay, even of caoutchouc— _ ad 


are found upon almost every private table. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
ORIGIN OF PRINTING. 


Fire is the scythe wherewith Time doth mow 
Ten thousand precious volumes at a blow; 
Blest printing best of all his rage withstands, 
And often chains his feet and ties his hands. 

OF all the discoveries connected with the ultimate 
destiny of man, printing will probably exercise the 
most important influence. When it gradually burst 
forth like the dawn of light, it both awakened the 
minds of men, and poured upon them that radiance 
which had long been entombed within the dark pre- 
cincts of the monastic cell. Through printing the in- 


tellectual labours of mankind are preserved and perpe- 


_tuated. Fabric upon fabric is continually added to the 


structure of human intelligence; and from the living 
monuments of the past, men gather the experience that 
enables them to ascend still higher, and to take their 
own upward flight, And surely this is a mighty 
power for man to exercise! The characters traced 
by his pen are circulated, by means of printing, 


amongst myriads of human beings, contributing possibly 


to their individual comfort and prosperity, and be- 
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coming their consoling friends in solitude. Above all, it 
lent its powerful aid to religion, when it burst asunder 
the chains by which men were debarred from the near 
approach to the book of life and truth, and delivered it 
unfettered and entire, a most precious gift to all future 
generations, thus hastening the period when the words 
of Scripture shall be fulfilled—when there shall be one 
fold and one shepherd. 

It seems probable that the Chinese have long 
been in possession of the art of printing, though from 
whence derived cannot now be ascertained. Possibly 
it may have been from the practices adopted by the 
Ninevites and Babylonians: but as the art appears 
never to have advanced beyond the style of the block 
books in England, it is not necessary here to advert 
further to it, particularly as the printing art in Europe — 
does not seem to have originated from any knowledge 
derived from that most singular people, although such 
a supposition has sometimes been entertained. 

Towards the latter end of the fourteenth century, a 
rude attempt was made in England to originate the art, by 
the printing of playing cards from wooden blocks. This 
was followed in Europe by what were called block books, 
on which at first only the figure of a saint with a ay, 
few lines of letters were cut, but gradually entire pages ° 2 
were impressed in | this manner.. This was the first 


oe 
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step in the progress of the art. The earliest block 
book known bears the date of 1423.* It is in the library 
of Harl Spencer; and it contains a very curious wood-cut 
of St. Christopher carrying the infant Saviour across the 
sea. It was discovered in one of the most ancient 
convents in Germany, the Chartreuse of Buxheim, near 
Memmingen, pasted within one of the covers ot a Latin 
manuscript of the year 1417. It has an inscription 
at the bottom, which may be thus translated,—“ In 
whatever day thou seest the likeness of St. Christopher, 
in that same day thou wilt, at least from death, no evil 
blow incur, 1423.” Another of this class was what is call- 
ed the Biblia Pauperum, the Bible of the Poor, supposed | 
to have been executed between 1420 and 1430, and 
contains from forty to fifty leaves. All the copies 
that remain are in a very mutilated state. Warious 
others of a similar description might be adduced, 
executed between 1430 and 1450, but they all present 

* “Dans une catalogue des livres de l’'abbaye de Wiblingen en Souabe 
on trouve non seulement, Jtem, Dominicalia in parvo Libro Stampato 
in papyro, non scripto ; mais aussi la méme main a ajouté a la fin, 
“Anno Dini 1340, viguit qui fecit stampari Donatos.’ Avant cette 
époque on imprimait en allemagne des Donats avec l’estampille, de 


la méme manieére que les relieurs mettent le titre sur le dos des livres,” 
—Lichtenberger, p. 58. ) 

+ Heinecken says, ‘‘ La piéce est collée sur la relifre d’un vienx 
livre (MS.) du 15™° Siécle,” but does not give the date of the MS. He 
found four editions of the Biblia Pauperum of forty plates, and one of 
fifty plates. . 
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nearly the same character. Caxton was the first who in 
thiscountry attempted to diversify his work, “The Game 
and Play of Chess,” in 1474, with some illustrations, but 
the figures are rather rude and grotesque. Albert Durer 
was a great promoter of these block books, and those 
which heexecuted are done withspirit. With a knowledge 
of these circumstances, it will not surprise any one that 
the original invention of the art of printing should be 
doubtful, and that various cities should have contested | 
this honour. In the present case, I shall content myself 
with giving the prominent features of the early history 
of the invention. | 

John Gensfleisch of Solgeloch, better known by the 
name of Gutenberg, a native of Mentz, was settled at 
Strasburg in 1424, where he carried on the business of 
polishing mirrors and precious stones, and is supposed 
to have conceived the idea of printing about 1440. 
The following ten years were probably spent in per- 
fecting his invention, as there is no evidence that he 
actually published any thing before 1450. In 1436, 
Gutenberg took into partnership Andrew Drizehn, John 


Riff, and Antony Hielmann,allnatives of that city. Their 


agreement was for the term of five years; but, owing to 


some differences arising between them, they separated 


in 1439, before itsexpiration. These differences produced _ 


alawsuit. Thirteen wiinesses were examined, and from 
a4 re, 
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the evidence of Gutenberg’s servant it was incontro- 
vertibly proved, that John Gutenberg was the first who 
practised the art of printing with moveable types, 
and that on the death of Andrew Drizehn in 1438, he 
had expressly ordered the forms to be broken up, 
and the characters dispersed, lest any one should dis- 
cover his secret. In 1450, Gutenberg was induced to 
associate himself with John Fust or Faust, on the latter 
advancing him 800 florins at 6 per cent., and 300 more 
to be spent in wages and materials for the establishment. 

Jer. Jacques Oberlin of Strasbourg, in his work, “ Essai 
d@ Annales de la Vie de Jean Gutenberg, inventeur de 
Ja Typographie,” further clearly establishes the fact, that 
he was the inventor of printing. Malinkrot, dean of 
Munster, in his treatise “ De Ortu et Progressu Artis 
Typographic,” hasalso ably supported the same opinion, 
and collected a great variety of testimonies, supported 
by undeniable facts. The abbot Trithemius dived into 
the fountain-head of information, and in his “ Chronicon 
Spanheimense,” 1450, says—“ About this time the art 
of printing and casting single types was found out anew, 
instead of by the previous wooden types, in the city of 
Mentz, by one John Gutenberg, who, having spent his 
whole estate in this difficult discovery, by the assistance 
and advice of others brought his undertaking at length 


to perfection. The said John Gutenberg lived at Mentz, 
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in a house called Zum jungen (or Zum guten Berg), 
which afterwards was known by the name of the 
Printing-house.” 

This priority of Gutenberg is disputed by the city of 
Haerlem, which claims the honour of the invention for 
one of its own citizens, Laurence Coster. The name 
of Coster was derived from the office, long held by the 
family, of sexton inthe church. These prétensions have 
been strenuously advocated in Holland by Meerman 
and Konig,in the “Origines Typographice” and “ Origin 
of Printing.” In 1628, Scriverius of Haerlem published 
the fragment of a MS. without date, by Juan Van 
Zuysen, a burgomaster of that city, who died in 1591 ; it 
was entitled, “ On the first and true invention of Print- 
ing, unheard of until now.” But as Scriverius received 
the fragment anonymously, and it does not appear that 
the name of the inventor is there mentioned, the asser- 
tion seems tobe of novalue. Junius, alearned Dutchman, 
in his “ History of Holland,” published in 1578, ascribes 
the invention to Laurence, the son of John Coster, and 
mentions that the idea first occurred to him from 
cutting letters on a tree, and thence upon pieces of 
wood. He then made some glutinous ink, as he found 
that common ink sunk into the paper, and with these 
rude materials he printed the “Speculum Humane 


Salvationis,” the leaves of which were glued together, 
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as they were only printed on one side. It does not 
appear to be much superior to the block books of the 
time. Coster is said next to have tried leaden and tin 
types, and also took into partnership his servant John, 
who robbed him of his types, and finally set up printing 
on his own account at Mentz. Mr. Santander insists 
that the story is altogether untrue; that if such a person 
as Coster existed, he died before 1440, a year before the | 
robbery is said to have been committed. Other legends 
are cited; but it is principally on the authority of this 
tale that the inhabitants of Haerlem hold annual festi- 
vals, and have raised monuments, in commemoration of 
Laurence Coster, in their eyes the sole inventor of 
printing. 

But to return to Gutenberg, about whose claim to — 
the honour of being the real inventor there is now no 
dispute. With him and Faust, in 1450, was associated 
Peter Scheeffer, the servant of Faust. It has been dis- 
_ puted whether or not Schceffer was in partnership with 
Gutenberg. Bernard, in his “ Origine de Imprimerie,” 
p- 1, p. 216, says, “ que Fust jetta les yeux sur Scheffer 
pour remplacer Gutenberg dans la direction de l’atelier 
typographique.” But whether he was a partner or not, 
it is admitted that he was the inventor of punches of 
engraved steel, by which matrices were struck, from 


which the types were cast. This produced uniformity 
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in the length and form of letters, a great desideratum, 
and tending to economize labour. 

The first work that issued from their press is gene- 
rally allowed to be the Latin Bible,* without a date, 
which, having been found in the middle of the last cen- 
tury in the Cardinal Mazarin’s library, bears his name. 
Of the various dates that have been assigned, 1455 
appears to be the most probable. It was a splendid 
dedication of the noble art to the Giver of all Wisdom, 


in thus making the printing of the-entire Bible their 


first attempt; and is a curious proof of their unshrinking 
perseverance, and the confidence which they placed in 
their invention. Gutenberg and Faust’s partnership t 
terminated in 1455, and the first work printed by Faust 
and Schceffer was the Psalter, which appeared in 1457. 

With reference to this Mazarin Bible, a somewhat 


curious story has been circulated. Faust, who first 


“* This is considered to be the production of Gutenberg. A portion 
ofthe impression Schceffer caused to be appropriated to himself by 
cancelling certain sheets, and causing certain blanks, left for writing 
in the rubrics, to be filled up with printing in red. 

+ The reader will find in Oberlin’s work, above referred to, some 


curious details of the circumstances that led to the dissolution of their _ 
partnership. From these it appears that a dispute having arisen re-_ 


specting the repayment of a loan which Faust had made to Gutenberg, 


the former had recourse to the law for redress, and, having gained his _ 
- suit by chicanery, managed to get Gutenberg ousted from the concern, 

and by subsequently making no mention of his former partner, appro- — 
priated to himself all the honour of the inventicn of printing, a lee ; 


share of which was due to Gutenberg. 
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brought a lot of these books to Paris, sold one of the 
best copies to the king for 700 crowns, another he sold 
to the archbishop for 400 crowns. Surprised by the re- 
gularity and beauty of the books, the archbishop carried 
his copy to the king, and they were both astonished at 


the amazing similarity in the execution of the writing ; 


for it never entered into their imaginations that they 
were other than MSS., and the productions of very 
expert scribes. When, however, it was ascertained that 
several other copies, all precisely similar in the form 
of the letters and length and number of the lines, had 
been disposed of to other parties for 500 or 600 crowns, 
500 crowns being the usual price, and therefore so much 
less than books of the same or an equal execution had 
ever been sold at, the wonder of the king and archbishop 
was still further increased, and it was considered abso- ~ 


lutely impossible that they could have been accomplished 


_ but by magical skill ; the red ink also, which embellished 


this edition, being of a very brilliant colour, was sup~ 


posed to be blood. Faust was therefore apprehended, 
and only escaped burning by declaring the secret, and 
thus exposing to the world the simplicity of the con- 
trivance. It is also alleged that, in the first instance, 


the parties employed to assist in printing the work were 


sworn to secresy, as the intention was to pass the 


3 copies produced upon the world as manuscripts. But 
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after the capture of Mentz, in 1499, the workmen 
were dispersed, and considered themselves released 
from this oath. These circumstances account for the 
difficulty of ascertaining the precise origin of the art, 
as it was of very great importance to the success 
of the speculation that the manner of proceeding 
should not be understood; and it was only after 
some years, when the secret was forgotten, and the 
original discoverers had descended into their graves, or 
had little interest or opportunity to support their claim, 
that the origin of the art of printing became a matter 
of dispute. 

The Mazarin Bible, as also all the earliest specimens 
_of printing, are distinguished by the extraordinary size 
of the types, being of a noble gothic character, mixed 
with those produced by the hand, to imitate the 
handwriting of those times, and were therefore subject — 
to the abbreviations used in MSS. There was seldom 
a regular titlepage ona separate leaf; but the works 
usually commenced with the words IJncipit liber, &e. 
It was the custom also to leave blanks for the capital 
letters at the beginning of chapters, to be filled up by 
some illuminated letter-writer. 

John Scheeffer’s conduct was most unwarrantable. His 
father John, and grandfather Peter Scheeffer, had never — 
arrogated to themselves the glory of being the absolute 
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inventors, but only that of being promoters of the art, 
in conjunction with Gutenberg. In his colophon to 
Livy, folio 1508, John asserted the contrary; and in the 
Missal printed at the Mentz press in 1509, and after- 
wards, he stated—“ Cujus avus (Jo. Faustus) primus 
artis impressorie fuit inventor et auctor.” In the colo- 
phon of the work, “ Breviarium Historia Francorum,” in 
1515, he went still farther, giving all the glory of the 
inyention to his father and grandfather, asserting that 
the art was kept secret in his house till 1462, after which 
time it began to be divulged out of Mentz. Finally, in 
1518, in his edition of Livy, he obtained his long 
wished for object—he procured an honourable and lu- 
erative privilege from the emperor Maximilian. This 
solemn imperial privilege, authenticating Scheeffer’s re- 
lation, was too generally received as an incontrovertible 
truth, and caused numberless typographical contro- 
versies. ‘There can be no doubt that the original con- 
nection was as has been stated :—Peter Schceffer had 
been originally servant to Fayst, and, being very expert 
in preparing the moulds and casting the letters, he ob- 
tained Christina, daughter of Conrad Faust, in marriage. 

Having quarrelled with his partners, for Gutenberg 
is said to have been of a hasty, irascible disposition, he 
established a printing-press at Mentz, under the patro- 


nage of Dr. Conrad Humbracht, who was in fact the 


* 
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proprietor, as he advanced the whole of the money 
necessary to commence and support the establishment. 
In 1460, the great Latin Dictionary, entitled “ Catho- 
licon Johannis de Balbis,” issued from this press, and 
during the same year the “ Constitutions of Clement 
V.,” which latter work some authors have ascribed to 
Faust and Scheffer. While Gutenberg was working his 
opposition press, his late partners were actively pursuing 
their labours, and in 1457 produced the first Psalter 
extant, with the names of the printers, and the date on 
the last page, in the formofa colophon or notice. Another 
Psalter was printed by them with similar characters 
_in 1459, and in the same year “ Durandi Rationale,” 
being a treatise on the liturgical offices of the Church. 
Van Praet thinks, that the Psalters were printed from 
wooden types, and that the “ Durandi Rationale” was 
the earliest production from cast types, bearing the 
name and date of the printers. A Bible without a 
date, but supposed to have appeared about 1460-1462, 
is ascribed by some to Gutenberg, and by others to 
Pfister, who set up a press at Bamberg. This latter 
Bible was considered the first production, until the 
discovery of the Mazarin Bible. In 1465, Gutenberg 
was attached to the court of Adolphus, Count of 
Nassau, who had in the preceding year invaded and 


_ captured Mentz. He was admitted among his gentle- 
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men, probably in consequence of his knowledge of the 
art of printing. It is uncertain positively at what time 
he died, but it is supposed to have taken place in 1468. 
His printing apparatus was given up to Dr. Humbracht. 

On the 24th of June, 1840, and three following days, 
a grand commemoration of the fourth centenary since 

the discovery of printing was celebrated at Mentz, and 
- it is almost needless to say, that throughout Germany 
Midsummer Day was observed as a day of national 
rejoicing. Gutenberg! Gutenberg! was toasted in many 
a bumper of Rhenish wine. Wherever you went 
Gutenberg balls and Gutenberg pictures stared you in 
the face, and the papers were filled with advertisements, 
alluding in some way or other to the engrossing subject. 
Catchpenny articles were manufactured, and the trades- 
men allured their customers by christening their wares 
after the hero of the day. Gutenberg pipes and Guten- 
berg sticks, Gutenberg caps and «Gutenberg handkerchiefs, 
Gutenberg beer and Gutenberg schnapps, attested the 
popularity of the Printer of Mentz. A splendid statue 
_ was raised to his memory at Mentz. “ Johanni Guten- 
bergensi Moguntino, qui primus omnium Literas esse 
imprimendas invenit—Hac arte de Orbe toto bene 
merenti.” Of Faust, whose name has been since asso- 
ciated with that of the evil spirit as the prince of 


magicians, little farther is known. He resumed his 
D 
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labours, and in 1465 produced the “ Offices of Cicero,” 
and in the following year a second edition of the same 
work; shortly after which he went to Paris, for the pur- 
pose of selling some of his Bibles, and is supposed to 
have died there of the plague, as from that period the 
name of Schceffer alone appears in the works which 
issued from that press. | 

Dean Malinkrot, in 1640, took much pains inestablish- 
ing the fact, that the originof the Art of Printing began at 


Mentz, and placed the testimonies in the following order: 


For Mentz before the dispute was started by Junius...... 63 
Since:the time of Junius......)...sessgee gate canteen oviesanes 38 . 
| ——101 
PROP UTACTIOM so. yc deldes son ss e's ocachanspaew aig neh Onewes Jo cadexanapente 13 
Difference of supporters.......... ess esenarsbecereseeesene iene 88 
PVOULUAL SS Moves cs _ badhvebebbukshichShieh calle dqatilor cane taa aan ms ll 


Modern printers, English and Foreign, are generally 
supporters of the origin of the art having been discovered 
at Mentz; and M‘Creery, in his poem of Zhe Press, 
supports this notion, giving the honour to Gutenberg, 
Faust, and Scheeffer at Mentz :-— 

““O Menta! proud city, Jong thy fame enjoy, 
For with thy press thy glory ne’er shall die: 
Still may thy guardian battlements withstand 
The ruthless shock of war’s destructive band, 
‘Where Gutenberg with toil incessant wrought 
The imitative lines of written thought ; 

And, as his heart a nobler effort made, 


_ The sweeping lever his commands obey’d. 
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Elastic balls the sable stains supply, 

Light o’er the form the sheeted tympans fly ; 

The beauteous work returning leaves unfold, 

As with alternate force the axle roll’d. 

His bosom now unbounded joys expand, 

A printed volume owns his mighty hand. 

The curious work, from sculptured blocks imprest, 
The rising glories of his art confest. 

To give to distant climes a name more dear, 
To spread the blessings through a wider sphere, 
Scheeffer and Faust, with kindling ardour fired, 
Lent the strong aid that thirst of fame inspired. 
The stubborn block, with rude unchanging form, 
One end could answer, but one task perform ; 
Till Faust, with all his powers of genius ripe, 
Struck the first die and cast the moving type, 
That ever, as the curious artist will’d, 

In some new station some new office fill’d. 
With ancient Mentz, our central point of art, 
In the proud race the neighbouring cities start, 
Spreading, as light diverges from its source, 


The great invention though a distant course. 


‘Thronging around the candidates for fame, 


To breathe new life, in countless numbers came 
Prest for the meed which we at once bestow, 


The source from which immortal honours flow.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
HISTORY OF PRINTING. 


“ Hail mystic art, which men like angels taught, 
To speak to eyes and print embodied thought; 
The deaf and dumb, blest skill, relieved by thee, 
We make one sense perform the task of three. 
We see, we hear, we touch the head and heart, 
And take or give what each but yields in part.” 


THE workmen, released from their oath by the cap- 


ture of Mentz, spread themselves amongst various cities, 


and set up on their own account. The cities where 


printing was most actively carried on were Bamberg, 
Cologne, Strasburg, Augsburg, and two or three others, 
and within a very short time books were issued from 
all these places; but, notwithstanding the zeal of these 
early printers, the production of books proceeded but 


slowly. Panzer calculates that only twenty-four different 


works appeared between 1461 and 1470. Two of Faust’s — 
workmen in 1470 commenced in: Paris. And Ulric 
Gering, a German and native of Constance, with his two” e: 
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associates, Martin Crantz and Michael Friburger, also 
~ Gommenced therein 1470. Chevillier enumerates eleven 
books, and Panzer eighteen, as printed there. Notwith- 
standing this, the art would appear very early to have. 
attracted notice, as a French poetical satirist, in his 
remarks upon the manners of the day, says:— 
“Tve seen a mighty throng 

Of printed books’and long, 

To draw to studious ways 

The poor men of our days; 

By which new-fangled practice 

We soon shall see the fact is, 

Our streets will swarm with scholars, 

‘Without clean shirts or collars, 

With Bibles, books, and codices 

As cheap as tape for bodices.” 

Sweynheim and Pannartz, who had also worked 
under Faust, set up a press at the monastery of Subiaco. 
Cennini, a goldsmith, established one at Florence, and 
John Spire one at Venice; and so industrious were the 
Italians, that between 1471 and 1480, according to 
Panzer, 1297 books were printed by them—234 of 
which were editions of ancient authors. 

The first book printed in Spain was a curious work on 
the conception of the Virgin, which appeared in Valencia 
m1474, In 1475 printing was established in Barcelona; 
at Saragossa and Seville in 1477; in 1485 at Salamanca; 

_ and Prescott, inhis “Ferdinand and Isabella,” notices the 


Po 
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Ordonances Reales, published at Hude im 1485, or, 
as the privilege expresses it, “ EKxcrito de litera de 
molde,” written with letters from a mould, in pretty 
nearly the same style of expression as was used 
by our early printers, who frequently advertised the 


public, “‘ That they were not drawn or written by a pen, 
as all books had been before, but made by a new art or 


invention of printing, or stamping them by characters or 
types of metal set in forms.” Presses were also establish- 
ed in the low countries, at Daventer, Utrecht, Louvain, 
Basle, and at Buda in Hungary; and indeed, in the course 
of afew years, every town of any importance possessed its 
printing-office, so that books were amazingly multiplied. 

The women of France have distinguished themselves 
in the art of printing, several of whom might be men- 
tioned. We shall here only notice Charlotte Guillard, 


1490-1540, the widow of Berthold Rambolt, who for 


fifty years kept several presses at work, and printed a 


great number of large and very correct editions, both 


in Latin and Greek. Her best impressions were issued 


after she became a widow the second time—the Bible, 


the Fathers, and the Works of St. Gregory, in two . 


volumes, which were so accurate as to contain only three 


faults. Indeed, her fame as a printer was so extensively 


known, that the learned Lewis Lippeman, bishop of ES 


Verona, selected her to print his Catena S.S. Patrum _ 
| | ap aia 


ess cyl 
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in Genesim, which he had finished in Portugal. This 
he was so well satisfied with, that, after assisting at the 
Council of ‘Trent, he went on purpose to Paris to re- 


turn thanks to her, and gave her his second volume 


_ also, the Catena in Exodum, to print, which she per- 


formed with equal beauty and correctness. 

Let us turn our eyes now to what took place in our 
own country. We have seen that some steps were 
taken, before the art of printing was discovered abroad, 
to extend and improve the art of block printing, but. 
unsuccessfully. ‘To William Caxton we are indebted 
for the direct introduction of the art into Eng- 
land. Born in 1412, he was apprenticed to an opulent 
merchant in London, went to the Low Countries in 1442, 
and remained abroad for nearly thirty years, during 
which time he made himself master ‘of the art of print- 
ting. Another account tells us that he was sent over 
in 1464 by Edward IV. to negotiate a treaty with the 
Duke of Burgundy, and some time after that period re- 
turned to this country with the invaluable art. Be this, 
however, as it may, we know that while at Cologne he 
translated his “Recueil de U Histo’re de Troye,” by order 
of the Duchess of Burgundy, and in the following year 


_he published it. Soon ‘after this he came to England, 


bringing with him his apparatus, and settled at West- 


‘minster under the patronage of the abbot. Here, in 1474, 
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he produced his first specimen of English typography, on 
the Game of Chess. In 1477, he published his edition 
of Dictes and Sayinges, a translation from the Latin by 
Lord Rivers. This unfortunate nobleman, the fast 
friend of Caxton and of literature, was beheaded at 
Pontefract, 13th June, 1483. 

“ Rivers, Vaughan, and Grey, 


Ere this be shorter by the head at Pomfret. 
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O monstrous! monstrous! andso falls it out 
With Rivers, Vaughan, Grey, and so ’t will do 
With some men else, who think themselves as safe 


As thou and I.”—Shakespear, Richard III. 

With this book was presented a specimen of the 
types of the watermarks on the paper, of the types used 
by Caxton in his Boetius de Consolatione, and the auto- 
graph of Coster. Caxton died probably in 1491; but 
in that short time, about ten years, he printed in all © 
sixty-four different works, though in a literary point of 
view his works indicate but a low state of knowledge 
in England. Ames records the following as written in 
a very old edition of the Fructus Temporum—* Of 
your charitee pray for the soul of Mayster Wyllyam 
Caxton, that in hys tyme was a man of moche ornate 
and moche renommed wysdome and connyng, and de- 


cessed full crystenly the yere of our Lord McccCLXXXXI. 
‘Moder of merci shyld hym from t’horribul fynd, 


And bryng hym to lyff eternall that neuyr hath ynd.’” 
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Whether this was taken from the stone over his tomb 
is not known, but the expressions are characteristic of 
the age in which he lived. From the cireumstance of 
a copy of the Expositio Sancti Mieronymi in Symbolum 
Apostolorum, which is preserved in the public library 
at Cambridge, bearing date Oxford, 1468, it has been 
contended that Caxton ought not to be considered as the 
introducer of the art of printing into England; but the 
difficulty has been cleared up by Middleton and Singer, 
who prove satisfactorily that the numeral x for the 
date, in Roman numbers, has been omitted, either acci- 


dentally or designedly, of which species of deception 


there are other instances, one case in particular. At 


Haerlem is a large quarto, printed by Jacob Bellart, 
anno MCCCCOXXXV., and which is shown in confirmation 
of the claim by that place of having produced the first 
printed book. Unfortunately for the claim of Haerlem, 
another copy of the book has been discovered with the 
date attached, and it is found that the letter L had 
been artfully erased, and x substituted to support the 
presumed claim. 

Caxton, although the first, was not the only printer 
in London; for we have the name of John Lettou, who 
printed by himself two works, and was afterwards taken 


into partnership by William Machlinia; it seems as if 


_ they were the first printers of law in this kingdom, and 


See 
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produced only about eleven different works. Wynken 
de Worde, the worthy successor of Caxton, printed, be- 
tween the years 1491 and 1534, 408 works. Richard 
Pynson, the first who assumed the title of King’s 
printer, between 1493 and 1531 produced 210 works. 
Julian Notary, at the sign of the Three Kings, 
flourished between 1499 and 1515; his publications did 
not exceed twenty-three in number. But it is unneces- 
sary to pursue the progress of the art farther in London. 

In 1480, a press was set up at the Benedictine 
monastery at St Albans, but the name of the printer 
is unknown. Wynken de Worde says he was some 
time a schoolmaster, a man of merit, and the friend of 
Caxton. He continued his labours till1486. In 1536, 
“The Boke of St. Albans” was produced, which is 
otherwise entitled a “ Treatise of Hawking, Hunting, 
Fishing, and Court Armour,” said to be by Juliana 
Berners, prioress of Sopewell, near St. Albans, a very 
curious book, a very fine copy of which, now in the 
British Museum, was accidentally discovered at Blyton, 
near Gainsborough. Juliana was a poet, and her re- 


marks evince strong sense and accurate observation. _ 


“A faythfulle frende wold I fayne fynde, 
To fynde hym there he myght be founde, 
But now is the worlde wext unkynde, 


That frendship is fall to the grounde. 


ae 
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Now a frende I have founde, 

That I woll nother ban ne curse, 
But of all frendes in felde or towne, 
Ever gramercy—my ‘own pirrse.” 

Printing was introduced at Oxford, between 1480 and 
1485, by Theodore Rood, a native of Cologne, who 
carried on the business in partnership with John Hunt, 
an Englishman. In 1507, a press was set up in Edin- 
burgh, by patent from James IV. to Walter Chapman. 
The first book was entitled the Porteus of Nobleness. 
In 1509, the Breviary of the Church of Aberdeen was 
printed there, and a second part in the following year. - 
Watson in his History of Printing says, it was intro- 
duced there from the Low Countries, by the priests who 
fled thither from persecution at home. In 1509, print- 
ing was introduced into the city of York by Hewe 
Goes, a printer from Antwerp. His first publication 

was the Pica* or Vic, an old book of liturgy used in 
that cathedral. After 1516, he removed to Beverley. 
His mark or rebus was a great H and a goose. 

John Sibert was the first who introduced the art 
into Cambridge, and printed there in Latin, Greek, and 
English. His books bear date 1521 to 1522. The 


period when printing was introduced into Wales has 


} * The names of types originated in the books for which particular 
sizes were employed; as in this case, Pica, from being used in the 
Pica or liturgy of the Church. 
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not been ascertained, but the name of John Thack- 
well, in 1587, is on record. It would be of little 
interest to pursue this inquiry further, since there are 
now very few towns of any importance where the 
printing-press has not been established. 

The oldest specimens of Greek printing consists of 
detached passages and citations, found in a few of 
the first printed copies of Latin authors, such as Lac- 
tantius in 1465; the Aulus Gellius and Apuleius of 
Sweynheim and Pannartz of 1469, and some works of 
Besarion at Rome without date. In all these the Greek 
typography is legibly and creditably executed; whereas 
some later citations in Greek are so deformed as to 
he scarcely legible. The first entirely printed Greek 
book was Lascari’s Grammar, by Denis de Parayicino 
and Dominic de Vespolate.* The character of this 
rare volume iselegant. In 1481, from the same place and 
press, issued a Greek Psalter, with Latin translations, 
by Crestoni, a monk of Milan. The printing of Greek 
books was pursued with spirit for several years at 
Milan, and stirred up the jealousy of the Venetian 
printers; but it was ten years before they succeeded 
in producing any work in that character. Since then 


printing with Greek types has been pursued with great 


* See Orlandi, p. 104, and Prosper Marchand, p. 63. 
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_ spirit on the continent, as well as in England, and the 
beauty of the Greek types here is fully equal if not 
superior to those of any other country. Hebrew cha- 
racters were also formed about 1476.* The Psalms, 
with the commentary of Kimshi by Joseph, and Chaim 
Mordecai and Monro; in 1477, the Pentateuch, with 
the Targum and Commentary of Jarchi—Ruth, Eccle- 
siastes, Song of Solomon, and Lamentations with the 
Commentary of Jarchi, and Esther with the Commen- 
tary of Abenezra, all in 1482 at Bologna, and the 
former and latter prophets at Soncini in 1486. _ Since 
that time the Arabic, the Sanscrit, the Chinese, in fact, 
the characters of every language and every dialect 
differing, in any material degree, from its parent stock, 
and even those requisite to represent the special con- 
tractions of Domesday Book, and other peculiar works, 
have been formed and cast by the skill of the type- 
} founders of Great Britain, France, and Germany. On 
the visit of the Pope to assist at the coronation of 
Bonaparte, the imperial printing-oflice at Paris prodyiced 
300 copies of the Lord’s prayer, in as many diffefent 
languages and characters. 7 : 
Without entering upon the process of type-casting, 


* In a volume printed by Eslingen Purer, 1475, by P. Nigri contra 
_ Judeos, are Hebrew characters, said to be the first. 
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T shall proceed to shew how the types are put together, 
so as to produce the effect intended. This is effected 
by the compositor, who stands before a pair of cases, as 
they are termed, which have previously been filled with 
type, each pair holding from 60 to 1001bs. The upper 
case is divided into ninety-eight square divisions, all of 
the same size, for the capitals, small capitals, and other 
kinds of letters not in very general use. The lower 
case is formed of divisions of different sizes, according 
to the quantity of letters they are intended to contain, 
which is regulated by the language—the English and 
French, and other languages, requiring each a larger 
assortment of particular letters. | | 
Various projects have been formed to facilitate the 
labour of the compositor, but for a long period with 
little effect. Ged, about the end of the last century, 
tried the plan of castmg words and terminations, which 
he termed logographic printing; but it was found too 
intricate and difficult for use. An imitation of stereo- 
type plates was first made by Vander May, about 
the end of the 16th century, at Leyden, who soldered 


his types together, though he did not make them into 


‘stereotyped plates., Stereotype, however, has since 
been extensively and successfully used in England, and 


by this process books in common and ordinary use are 


multiplied to an extraordinary degree. In casting, the 


oa 
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pages of type, after being set up and corrected, are 
placed on a slab, with a frame put round them—plaster 
of Paris is then poured over; and when the mixture is 
hardened, the mould is taken off, put into an iron dip- 
ping-pot, as it is termed, and immersed in a caldron of 
liquid metal for about ten minutes, when it is taken 
out, and set over a cistern of water to cool. It is 
then cut into pages, cleaned, corrected, and put away 
until required for use, when 100,000 copies or more 
may be taken off. One house in London (Clowes) has 
plates which cost £200,000; another house in the 
country has stereotype plates worth £26,000. 


In stereotyping the French seem to have adopted 


the process some years before it was practised in Eng- 


land. We find in Camus a description of the manner 
of casting the plates from which were printed the assig- 
nats, issued in the early part of the French revolution 
of 1789, which enabled the governing powers to put 
forth the most extraordinary exertions in meeting the 
invaders of the country. 


By means of stereotype plates, the price of books has 


been materially reduced. In the early part of the 


nineteenth century, the types of works in general de- 


mand, both by German and French printers, were kept 


‘standing, as itis called, ready for use. In 1729, James 


and Fenner, of London, entered into partnership with _ 


a 
‘ 
. . 
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Ged, to prosecute the plan discovered by the latter. 
In 1782, Tilloch joined Messrs. Foulis, of Glasgow, 
for the purpose of carrying on the stereotype busi- 
ness. In 1784, M. Hoffman, of Alsace, succeeded _ 
in manufacturing stereotype plates from moulds of 
clay mixed with gelatine; but this process was speedily 
abandoned. In 1785, M. Carez, of Toul, succeeded 
in attaching a page of moveable types, properly fast- 
ened, to the end of a heavy piece of wood, and let it 
fall sharply on lead in a state of fusion, but on the 
point of setting. In this process it frequently happened 
that the types were melted when the lead was too hot, 
or bruised when too cold; yet the plan of polytyping, 
which is not very dissimilar, is carried on to this time, 
while the use of more perfect machinery and improved. 
_ metal has greatly simplified the process. 

Thus M. Firmin Didot, of Paris, by casting his types 
in a hard metal, and using a fly-press, succeeded in 
obtaining a series of plates, the clearness of which was 
perfect, from which he printed upwards of two hundred 
volumes, known by the name of the stereotype edition. 
M. Herhan, who had been a partner of M. Didot, 
resorted to another method, but that being more ex- 
pensive and inconvenient than the plan of M. Didot, 
both were subsequently superseded by the process 
invented by. Lord Stanhope, in 1800. This nobleman, 
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whose exertions for the improvement of the printing art 
deserve to be held in remembrance, resuming the first 
attempts at stereotyping, moulded in plaster, or in 
alabaster, the pages composed with ordinary types, and 
obtained casts in relief, after drying the moulds in a 
proper manner, and plunging them into a vessel filled 
with metal in a state of fusion. This process is nearly 
similar to the plan now followed. 


Attempts have been made to substitute for plaster 


‘moulds the employment of sheets of paper, with whiting 


placed between them, but the results appear to be infe- 
rior The Rubeland Ducal Foundry Inspection has 
produced specimens of stereotype formed in cast iron, 
and the Bible printed from it shews a new application 
of that metal. 

The printing off the sheets is the duty of the press- 


men, two of whom are employed in working a hand- 


press—one in putting on the ink, the other in pressing 


the paper on the types, This press appears to have 
remained without improvement until within the. last 
fifty or sixty years, since which time it has been ren- 
dered quite a new machine. By the old wooden two- 
pull press the common number printed off was 250 in 
an hour; to double that number required excessive 


labour, and could not be long continued; indeed it 


E 
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was only in newspaper offices that such exertion was 
attempted. 

Karly publications are generally distinguishable by 
the mark or vignette of the typographer;* mono- 
grams or ciphers were also much in vogue, these fre- 
quently containing the initial letters of the printer's 
name, or some curious device. A familiar acquaintance 
with these is desirable, being of great service in ascer- 
taining the identity of publications that are without 
date. The earliest specimen extant is that of Faust 
and Scheeffer, annexed to their first psalter, consisting 
of two ecues or shields tied together, and suspended 
from a branch exhibiting their respective arms. A. V., 
enclosed in a square, designated the works of Antoine 
Verard of Paris—the anchor is the mark of Raphelengius 
_ at Leyden—the arion, of Sporinus at Basle—the caduces 
or Pegasus, of Wechelus of Paris and Frankfort—the 
fountain, of Vascosan at Paris—the sphere, of Janson or 
Bleau at Amsterdam—the lily of the Junta, at Venice, 
Florence, Lyons, and Rome—the mulberry-tree, of 
Morell at Paris—the olive-tree, of the Elzevirs at Am- 
sterdam and Leyden—the printing-press, of Badius— _ 
the anchor and dolphin, of Aldus, the celebrity of whose 
editions was so deservedly great that his mark was 


* “ Crest cette année” (1500), says M. Didot, “ qu’Alde introduisit 
Yusage du caractere penché, appelé italique ou Aldino, dont le modéle 
lui fut donné, dit-on, par l'écriture méme de Pétrarque.” | 
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counterfeited, but this counterfeit is readily discovered 
by the clumsiness of the engraving. Caxton had several 
ciphers; one was a device, consisting of the initials 


W. C., within an upper and lower border of rude foliage, 


‘and lozenges upon black and white grounds, and be- 


tween the letters an arbitrary sign meant to convey the 
date 74, as 1474 is usually supposed to have been the 
year in which Caxton commenced printing. Wynkyn 
de Worde was brought into this country by Caxton, and 
succeeded him, frequently using the same device. His 
letter, which he is supposed to have himself cast, is so 
true, and ranges so well, as not to have been since 
excelled ; he was a curious, laborious, and indefatigable 


printer. The monogram of Faques, the king’s printer, 


consisted of a white triangle based on the apex of a | 


black one, in each are two texts from the Latin Vulgate, 
from the 16th chapter of Proverbs. John Day, who 
distinguished himself between 1546 and 1584 by the 
variety and importance of his publications, had for his 
motto “ Arise, for it is day,” in witty reference perhaps 
to his own name, and that night of ignorance which 
was dispersed by printing and the enlightening powers 
of the reformation. 

Signatures, of great use in the collating of sheets for 
the use of the binder, are alleged, by Palmer, to have: 


been inyented by Anthony Zarot, and are found in y 
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work printed by him at Milan, in 1470; but they are 
not found in some works printed by him subsequently 
to that date. Signatures are to be found in ancient 
MSS., which in the first instance the earlier printers 
very studiously imitated. 

A few of the English devices will lead to a better 
understanding of them than any description. Hone 
has given an alphabetical list of 153 of these in his 
Introduction to Biography. To that work, therefore, I 
will refer those who wish for fuller information on this 
peculiar subject. | 

From considering the marks and devices adopted by 
the first printers, the transition is easy to inquire a 
little into the position in which they were considered 
to stand with the world. Learned themselves, and 
engaged in printing from ancient and classical manu- 
scripts they were naturally the associates of the first 
literary characters of the time—indeed, in the infancy 
of printing, and long afterwards, the occupation was 
considered highly honourable, and was only undertaken ‘ 
by well-educated persons. It became the glory of the 
learned to be known as correctors of the press to 
literary printers—physicians, lawyers, bishops, and even 
popes themselves, occupied this department; their 
names were mentioned on the copies as correctors of 


the press, and the editions were valued accordingly. 
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When Sweynheim and Pannartz were invited to set 
up a press at Rome, they were encouraged by all the - 
~ men of letters there, and the Pope himself visited their 
_ printing-house, and examined with admiration every 
branch of the new art. The Bishop of Aleria furnished 
them with the most valuable manuscripts out of the 
Vatican and other libraries, and also prepared the copy, 
corrected the proofs, and prefixed dedications and 
prefaces to their works—Peter Cenini of Florence 
invariably compared and corrected his editions of the — 
Classics with the mest ancient manuscripts. The Arch- 
bishop of Tours, in 1496, established the first press in 
his own palace at Tours. ‘The Spiras, 1469, at Venice, 
surpassed all other printers in the beauty and symmetry 
of their types and the elegance of their impressions, 
which render their editions admired and esteemed. For 
correctors they had two of the most learned men of their 
_age—Christopher Berardus of Pesauro, and George 
Alexandrinus. Zarot of Milan, whose main province 
was the printing of classics, which he executed with 
extraordinary diligence and accuracy, had the famous 
Peter Justin Philelphus, and Stephen Dulcinio, pre- 
bend of Scala, as his correctors of the press. 
Caxton was highly esteemed, and held a friendly 
intercourse with two men, famous in their day.—Tiptoft, 
j 5 Earl of Worcester, and Anthony Widvile, Earl, Rivers 
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—as well as with the Duchess of Burgundy, who en- 
couraged him to continue his translation of the History 
of Troy, which he afterwards printed. Aldus Manutius, 
whether the descendant of a noble family or the son of 
a converted Jew, will live in the memory of man so 
long as there remains in the world a love of literature, 
for his patient and unwearied assiduity in rescuing the 
labours.of the writers of Greece and of Rome from the 
dark oblivion of the middle ages, to which object he 
devoted the best years of his life and the whole of his 
fortune. . He paid the most sedulous attention to his 
printing-office, carried on an extensive correspondence 
with the literati of Europe, explained the classics to a 
numerous auditory of students, and also found time to 
compose various works, which are characterised by pro- 


found learning. If not the first who set up a Greek 


press, there is no doubt that he evinced great zeal in — 


re-establishing the study of this language, by the num- 
ber and variety of the Greek authors which he gave to 
the public. Conscious that his single labours were 
inadequate to the diffusion of literature, he assembled 
around him a circle of the most learned men of the age, 
formed them into a society, which he called Aldi Nea- 
cademia, which rendered the most essential services to 
the interests of literature. Peter Alcyonius, Marcus 


Musurus, Demctrius Chalcondylus, and Alexander 
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Bondinus, driven from their own country, found refuge 
with Aldus, and contributed essentially to the correct- 
ness of the editions of his classical works. Aldus was 
deservedly ennobled, as were others of this profession. 
Philip de Lignamine was of the equestrian order, and 
the favourite and confidential friend of the Pope— | 
Nicholas Jansen was made count-palatine of the Rhine 
—Sixtus Russenger was ennobled by Ferdinand, king 
of Naples-—John Mentilius was ennobled by the em- 
peror, Frederic III.—John Gutenberg also, the original 
inventor of the art, was ennobled by Archbishop Adol- 
phus,* the elector of Mentz. All of them, being of the 
higher class, bore arms, and many individuals amongst 
them were distinguished by peculiar marks of the 
favour of the sovereigns in whose times they flourished. 
This will show what influence the profession exercised 
upon individuals, and at the same time mark the influ- 
ence of the art in promoting the general advantage. 
It does not fall within the scope of these observations 
to pursue the subject farther, otherwise it might have 
been shown that the professors of the art at a later 
period have not fallen into a lower grade, but that some 
of its professors have exercised a large influence upon 


the fate of empires and the prosperity of nations. Of 


* Se Marchand, Pt. 2, p. 13; also Keehler, Ehren Guttenberg, p- 
100, and Lichtenberger, p. ® 
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this, in our own day, the history of France furnishes 
many illustrious examples. 

Having thus shewn the influence which the Art of — 
Printing exercised upon its earliest professors, I will 
now endeavour to point out the manner of its direct 
influence upon the public mind, which was of course 
effected by the facility and rapidity with which books 
of literature and science were produced. Between the 
years 1465 and 1601, ninety-one first editions of classic _ 
writers appeared on the continent; but so few were the 
manuscript copies of these writers which were then 
known or appreciated in England, that there was not 
one of these first editions produced by its press. The 
number of books printed on the continent and in Eing- 
land, in the fifteenth century, were 8509, of which 
Augsburg contributed 256, Basle 320, Bologna 298, 
Cologne 530, Florence 300, Leipsic 351, Louvaim 116, 
Mentz 134, Milan 629, Nuremberg 282, Paris 751, 
Rome 925, Strasburg 526, Venice 2835, London 3], 
Westminster 100,.Oxford 7, St. Albans 4; forming a 
total of 8509. If to this time England contributed so 
small a portion to the literature of the world, no nation 
has since made such rapid and effectual strides in the 
promotion of knowledge, nearly 2000 works being at 
present annually produced. One society alone in this 


country, the British and Foreign Bible Society, has, 


ied 
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since March 1804 (when it was commenced), issued 
not less than twenty-six millions of Bibles and Testa- 
ments, in 148 different languages or dialects. This 
has not been the only institution established for this 
particular purpose. In 1710, Charles Hildebrand, 
baron of Canstein in Germany, established a printing- 
office at Halle, for the purpose of printing and selling 
Bibles and Testaments at a moderate price. So suc- 
cessful has that institution been, that upwards of 
3,000,000 copies of the entire Bible have been sold 
from it. Thus does the Book of Truth beam upon 


the many nations of the earth through this mighty 


invention of printing ! 

The correctness with which printers of repute per- 
form their work, must be to those who have at all con- 
sidered the operation a matter of great surprise; every 
letter being a separate piece of metal, requiring to be 
lifted out of the case of types, and adjusted in a small 
frame. In this manner a middling sized octavo volume, 
containing in some cases hundreds of thousands of these 
separate pieces, any single piece of which inverted, 
omitted, or transposed, forms a blunder often greatly 
affecting the meaning and intention of the author. From 
a calculation by the printer of Stevens’ edition of Shak- 


speare, it is seen that every octavo page of that work, text 


and notes, contains 2680 distinct pieces of metal, which 
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in a sheet of sixteen pages amounts to 42,880, the mis- 
placing of any one of which would inevitably cause a 
blunder. With this curious fact before us, the accurate 
state of our printing in general is to be admired, and 
errata ought more freely to be pardoned than the fasti- 
dious minuteness of the insect eye of certain critics has 
allowed. Blunders of tbis description are literally 
errata, with care and attention to be corrected—and 
-such may be reckoned the 7000 errata which Sterne 
found in one edition of the Bible, and the fifteen pages 
of errors occurring in an early edition of a classical 
author; so also a version of the Epistles of St. Paul, 
printed in the Ethiopic language, was so full of errors 
that the printer excused himself by alleging, that “ they 
who printed the book could not read, we could not 
print; they helped us, and we helped them, as the 
blind lead the blind.” In a similar way, possibly, may 
have arisen the errors in the Greek Lexicon of Con- 
stantine, though it has been alleged that the work has 
not fewer errors of the author than of the printer. 
There can be no doubt that to accomplish a correct 
work, particularly in a classical or foreign language, 
the compositor ought previously to have some know- 
ledge of its principles and character. Once in the 
course of my life, at least, I should have found it par- 


ticularly useful and convenient if I had more largely — 
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benefited by the lessons and instructions of my earlier 
years, and preserved some better knowledge of Grecian 
literature. On my first engagement as a printer, Mid- 
dleton on the Greek article was placed in my hands to 
compose; this work had many Greek quotations, which 
caused me no little trouble, but which I succeeded in 
overcoming. Since then, however, I have lost my 
Greek spectacles, and it is too late now to recover 
them. This observation recalls to my memory the 
circumstance to which I allude. Some may remember 
or have heard of Mr. Dalton of Knaith, near Gains- 
borough, perhaps somewhat eccentric in his ways, 
but a gentleman and a scholar, who died some thirty 
years ago at his seat there. I was employed to 
take a catalogue and value his library, in which there 
was the best collection of the Delphin and other Latin 
and Greek classics which I had then seen. In the 
course of my employment I looked into them to ascer- 
tain dates, &c. One of the legatees, Mr. Malthus, 
the brother of a gentleman whose name most have 
heard of, seeing me examine some Greek works, inquired 
if I knew the language, to which IJ replied “Just a little, 
sufficient to encourage me to grope my way.” “ Ah!” 
says he, “ whatever I may have known of that language 
formerly, I know little of it now, having lost my Greek 


spectacles!” Since then, when I see a gentleman 
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labouring to translate a Greek or other foreign quota~- 
tion, I am apt to suspect he might as well admit he 
had lost his Greek spectacles. 

It is deeply to be regretted that the leaders of an 
ecclesiastical body, professing to regulate the opinions 
of no small portion of Europe, should, for any object 
of worldly policy, have given sanction to the proposals 
of an ignorant monk, whose mind was cramped and 
controlled by bigotry and superstition, not only to pro- 
hibit the use of the scriptures, in which they profess to 
find the doctrines of their faith, but to restrict within — 
the compass of a contracted and uncultivated under- 
standing the expansive powers of the human mind, a 
blessing bestowed upon his creatures by the Author of 
all good, in order that they might haply understand 
something of the wonders of his creation. 

Some errors in the printing of the Bible are gross 
and unfortunate. The wife of a printer engaged in an 
edition of the Bible, is said intentionally to have 
omitted the negative in the commandment, “Thou © 
shalt. not commit adultery,” thus giving a sanction 
to the crime; but as a similar error was made in 
an edition of the Latin Vulgate printed under the 
supervision of Sextus V., also in an edition of the 
Bible printed at London in 1632, as well as in a Bible 
from the German press of Canstein—the lady ought to 
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have the benefit of the common blunder, and be exone- 
rated from intentional error. Whether the widow of 
another printer, engaged on an edition of a German 
Bible, may be entitled to this excuse, is somewhat doubt- 
ful. In the absence of the workmen she took out the 
first two letters from Herr (Lord), substituting Na 
instead, thus rendering the passage in Genesis iii. 16, 
instead of “ He shall be thy Lord,” to “ He shall be 
thy Fool;” the lady, perhaps, had not previously met 
with the wisest of helpmates. 

One author, in order to escape from the penalty of 
an infringement of the directions issued by the Inquisi- 
tion at Rome, that the word fate should not be used, 
printed in his book instead the word facta, almost 
all works being then printed in Latin, then the 
language of the scholar; but in an errata he desired 
the reader to substitute fata for facta, thus in one 
instance only using the proscribed word. Some have 
made the errata a vehicle for venting their spite and 
dislike. Scarron dedicated some verses to Guillemete, 
** Chienne de ma Sceur;” but having afterwards a quarrel 
with his sister, he directed in the errata to read instead, 
** Ma chienne de Sceur.” 

The author of an idle and imperfect book ended with 
the usual phrase cetera desiderantur, the rest wanting ; 


another altered it to non desiderantur sed desunt, the 
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rest wanting but not wanted; another, at the end of a 


silly book put the usual jinis—a wit put in the errata— 


( “ Finis! an error or a lie, my friend, 
In writing foolish books there is no end.” 


Some books are noticed in consequence of the transla- 
tion of some passage being peculiar or whimsical. Thus, 
the Bible translated by Coverdale, and printed at 
Geneva, translated a word in Genesis iii. 7, by the 
word Breeches; hence this, and another edition in quarto 
of the same by Barker, in 1578, is usually called the 
Breeches Bible. Perhaps the tailors may adduce this 
reading as an evidence of the antiquity of their art, 
and our modern bloomers also_as the proper rendering. 
Tn the Bishop’s Bible it was rendered Apron, a simple 
covering, and no doubt the proper meaning. 

It has been asserted by some printers that their books 
were without error. Chevalier treats this as a rara — 
avis, a black swan, as a book absolutely without error is 
almost an impossibility, and: any such claim of purity 
as jeux de verses, or licences poetiques; earnest endeavours 
have been made to arrive at this desideratum. So 
anxious was Robert Stephens, a celebrated printer of 
the middle of the sixteenth century, that his editions 
should be free of error, that he hung up the proofs in 
public places, and rewarded those who were acute 


enough to detect an error. This example was followed 
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by the Foulis’ of Glasgow, printers of some excellent 
editions of the classics, though in what is termed their 
immaculate edition several errors have been detected— 
as well as by other printers, particularly in towns where 
universities were established; but the only effectual 
and certain remedy is in securing a careful and _practi- 
cal Reader, who must not only be possessed of a 
microscopic eye, capable of detecting every error, 
but also be an enlightened judge of the purity of 
his own language. The general style of the author he | 
cannot of course interfere with; but it is his duty to 
call the author or editor’s attention to repetitions, in- 
correct assertions, faults in grammar and punctuation. 
The labour of the Header is greatly lessened by the care 
and attention of the compositor, if a clean, careful 


workman—that is to say, correct in his composition. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE RESULTS OF PRINTING. 


Sometimes for vanity I converse 
With kings and conquerors, weigh their counsels, 
Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 
Unto a strict account. 
Anon. 
THERE is no doubt that something of a similar 
nature to the newspaper of the present day existed 
in Rome. In the galleries which Cicero con- — 
structed at his villa of Tusculum, in imitation of the 
schools of Athens, among the amusements of those 
who frequented them was that of a daily newspaper, 
the Acta Diurna, which recorded the chief occurrences 
of public note and general interest, with the more 
private intelligence of births, deaths, and marriages, 
and fashionable arrivals, in much the same manner as 
newspapers of modern date; for instance— 
“On the 26th of July, thirty boys and forty gins 
were born at Trimalchus’ estate at Cuma.” 
“‘ At the same time a slave was put to death for ut- 


tering disrespectful words against his lord.” 
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“ The same day a fire broke out in Pompey’s gardens, 
which began in the night in the steward’s apartments.” 
Ovid, who was born 43 B.c., and who died a.p. 18, 
notices these, and at the same time the desire of the 
Roman people for news, and which is quite as applicable 
to the present times :— 
“Hither in crowds the vulgar come and go, 
Millions of rumours here fly to and fro; 
Lies mix’d with truth, reports that vary still, 
The itching ears of folks unguarded fill: 
They tell the tale—the tale in telling grows, 
And each relater adds to what he knows, 
Rash error, light credulity are here, 
And causeless transport and ill-grounded fear; 
New-raised sedition, secret whispers blown 
By nameless authors, and of things unknown. 
Fame all that’s done in heaven, earth, ocean, views, 


And o’er the world still hunts about for news.” 


A publication of a similar character to the Roman 
Acta Diurna seems to have been in use in this coun- 
try. Ben Jonson, whose pen scarcely any characteristic 
of his time escaped, introduces the news-writer in 
his masque of News from the New World, presented 
at court in 1620; and one of the characters de- 
scribes himself as “ factor for news for all the shires of 
England. I do write my thousand letters a week ordi- 


nary, sometimes one thousand two hundred, and main- 
F 


a 
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tain the business at some charge, both to hold up my 
reputation with mine own ministers in town, and my 
friends of correspondence in the country. I have 
friends of all ranks and of all religions, for which 
I keep an answering catalogue of despatch, wherein 
I have my Puritan news, my Protestant news, and 
my Pontifical news.” Such is Ben Jonson’s descrip- 
tion of the news-writer. One of these writers the 
town-council of Glasgow is said to have retained 
for the purpose of supplying them with a weekly 
news-letter—a series of which communications, de- 
scending as low as 1711, has been discovered in 
Glammis Castle, in Scotland; and there can be little 
doubt that many of the country gentry had their 
regular correspondents, who supplied them with the 
current news of the day, the preparation of which gave 
employment to no inconsiderable number of persons — 
in London. Ben Jonson, to whom I have already 
referred, seems to note the change from the written to 
the introduction of the printed news-letter, in his Staple 
of News, acted in 1625, twenty-five years subsequent to 
the presentation of his Masque, where he inveighs 
against the published pamphlets of news, sent out every 
Saturday, but “ made all at home, and no syllable of 
truth in them; than which there cannot be a greater 


disease in nature, or a fouler scorn put upon the times.” 
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es Unto some, 





The very printing of them makes them news 
That have not the heart to believe anything 
But what they see in print.” 


The reign of Elizabeth is generally referred to as the 
period when the English newspaper commenced; and 
three copies of “ The English Mercurie (Nos. 50, 51, 54), 
published by authority, for the purpose of preventing 
false reports,” preserved in the British Museum among 
Sir Hans Sloane’s MSS., are referred to as establishing 
the fact. One of these, dated July 23, 1588, gives an 
account from Sir Francis Walsingham that the Spanish 
armada was seen in the chops of the Channel, making 
for the entrance with a favourable gale ; another contains 
an account of an audience given to the lord mayor, &c., 
of London, to present an address, assuring the Queen 
of their resolution to stand: by her with their lives and 
fortunes to the last. Another, the third, of July 26, 
gives an account of an audience to the Scottish am- 
bassador, bringing a letter from James assuring her of 
his resolution to adhere to her interest and to those of 
the Protestant religion. In other numbers are said to 
be articles by Burleigh, calculated to inflame the 
national feeling; and a letter is inserted as from Madrid, 
stating the quantities of instruments of torture put on 
board the Spanish fleet, and the determination of the 
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Spanish government to put Queen Elizabeth to death. 
Besides articles of news, some few advertisements of 
books are inserted. Such is the statement of Chalmers 
in his life of Ruddiman; but modern scepticism and closer 
examination have cast a doubt upon the authenticity 
of the statement, and the printed sheets, upon which 
the whole rests, are alleged to be forgeries of the last 
century. In fact, it isnow known that these newspapers 
were got up by Walpole and a few of his friends for the 
purpose of amusement. A. few words illustrative of this 
subject may not be out of place. The Armada first 
sailed on the 30th May 1588, but, being dispersed and 
shattered in a storm, it returned to Spain to refit. It. 
was on this occasion probably that the medal Affavit 
Deus et dissipantur was issued, as Elizabeth fully ex- 
pected the danger was then over. LEarly’in July the 
Armada again set out; about the 13th or 14th it was © 
seen off the Lizard, and on the 20th off the Eddystone; 
the wind being adverse, it was not till the 22nd that 
the British fleet could get out of port, when it met 
and engaged the Armada. On the 23d they were off 
Portland ; on the 25th they were off the Isle of Wight, 
the British being obliged, on the 24th, to send into 
port for a supply of ammunition; off the Wight, Drake 
met the Spaniards, and compelled them to make for 
Calais for shelter. On the 28th fire-ships were sent in 
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amongst the Spaniards, which compelled each ship to 
escape as it could. The Armada, being unable after- 
wards to get back to Calais, turned tail, cowed and 
defeated, and attempted to get home by the Orkneys. 
Their misfortunes it is needless further to detail. In 
these supposed newspapers there are three facts stated. 
In that of the 23d July, Walsingham advises that the 
Armada was off the chops of the Channel—it was there 
on the 14th or 15th; and on the 28d, after at least two 
days’ fighting, the Spanish fleet was off Portland, a 
considerable way up the Channel. The Mercurie of 
_the 26th July, states that an audience was then given 
to the Scottish ambassador. So far from this being 
the case, history states that James—his mother Mary 
having been murdered only in the preceding year— 
held the English cabinet in suspense, until he had— 
extorted the most magnificent promises from Ashby, 
the resident ambassador of Elizabeth, at his court at 
Edinburgh ; and it was not till the 4th of August, 
when James might have seen the Armada fleeing in 
disorder past his own shores, that he forbade his 
subjects to aid the Spaniards, and offered to aid 
Elizabeth with all his forces; no ambassador of the 
Scottish king was therefore likely to have been sent, 
or to have had an audience on the 26th of July. The 
audience to the lord mayor is probable, but whether 
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at Westminster or Tilbury is of little consequence. 
Stow, who is very particular in every thing connected 
with the city, and was then nearly closing his history, 
neither mentions the audience, nor hints at the exis- 
tence of any newspaper; neither does Speed, nor any 
authority that I have been able to meet with. The 
whole, therefore, still rests on the papers themselves ; the 
name of Christopher Barker as the printer is of little 
consequence, as he must be a bungler indeed who could 
not invent, or select, a tolerably probable name. Even 
here, however, there is great room for doubt; as I find 
a proclamation by the Queen, dated February 13, 1588, 
as printed by the Deputies of Christopher Barker, at 
the time assumed by the Mercurie; therefore Christopher 
had been out of business some months, and further, in 
July, 1588, at the time when these papers are supposed 
to have been printed, Field and Barker were printers — 
to the Queen’s majesty. 

Leaving this matter, if at all doubtful, to the examina- 
tion of future investigators, I will state facts which are less 
in dispute. In 1598, the Mercurius Gallo Belgicus appear- 
ed in Latin at Cologne, but it is rather an annual register 
than a newspaper. May, in his comedy of The Heir, 
acted in 1620, opens with the following observations :— 


“Polymetus.—Hast thou divulged the news 
That my son died at Athens? 
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Roscio.—Y es, my Lord, 
With every circumstance, the time, the place, 
And manner of his death: that ’tis believed 
And told for news with as much confidence 


As if ’twere writ in Gallo Belgicus.” 


It was not, however, till 1622 that the Curtain News 
of the present Week appeared, which is deemed to be the 
Sirst newspaper published in England. ‘This is some- 
what borne out by an advertisement of the printer, 
requesting those who wish to buy the weekly relation 
of news, to let him know, as he purposes to continue it. 
weekly, by God’s assistance, from the best and most 
certain intelligence. The cause of its appearance 
probably originated in the fact, that at this period the 
thirty years’ war, and the exploits of Gustavus Adolphus, 
had greatly excited the curiosity of all classes. When 
this excitement terminated, the newspaper would lose 
its influence; but “when civil dudgeon first orew 
high,” and the disputes between Charles and his parlia- 
ment commenced in 1640, the desire of information 
produced a numerous supply of publications, both in the - 
shape of pamphlets and news, the latter generally being 
confined to details of transactions, without engaging 
in political controversy. Impatient, however, as a dis- 
tracted people must have been for information, the 
newspapers were distributed at first only weekly; 


but in the progress of events, and in the ardour of 
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curiosity, they were distributed twice in every week, 
second editions not yet having been introduced. Such 
were the newspapers called the French Intelligencer, the 
Dutch Spye, the Irish Mercury, and the Scots Dove, the 
Parliament Kite, the Secret Owl, Perfect Diurnal, 
Mercurius Britannicus, Mercurius Civicus, and Welsh 
Mercury; Mercurius Acheronticus brought news from the 
infernal regions, Mercurius Democritus communicated 
wonderful news from the world in the moon, and the 
Mercurius Martix faithfully lashed all Scouts, Mercuries, 
Posts, Spies, and other Intelligencers. It would little 
interest the public now-a-days, to notice one-tenth of the 
titles of thenewspapers which, during the grand rebellion, 
issued from the press—many of them ridiculous enough; 
as, for instance, the Mercurius Jocosus (Joking), Mercurius 
Fumigosus (Smoking), Mercurius Insanus, Insanissimus, 
&c.. which would almost lead to the suspicion, that the 
public generally was little interested in the quarrel, al- 
though they might be desiroustolearn facts, except when 
suffering from the violence of the different parties; but 
it is certain little improvement had yet «been made 
either in the contents or appearance of these newspapers, 
being most generally printed in a small quarto size, and 
detailing, according to the discretion of the partisan 
writers, events connected with their own side of the 


question in dispute. 
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Even so late as the reign of Queen Anne, little or no 
improvement appears to have taken place in the form 
or character of the newspaper. Latterly, these have 
been so great objects of curiosity, that fac-similes of 
Scottish and other newspapers have been printed— 
one, dated 19th February, 1705, which, being the 
first of the series, it is reasonable to presume was fully 
equal in its appearance and composition to any others 
of the same period. The information given is very 
meagre, and presents little of the character of the news- 
paper of the present times. As we advance farther in- — 
to the century, however, a considerable improvement is 
perceptible; much of this was owing to the stimulus 
given to our councils by the zealous and resolute bear- 
ing of the elder William Pitt, and the successes of the 
British arms under his auspices in every quarter of the 
globe, which necessarily increased the demand for in- 
formation. In 1759 this was particularly the case: 
every ship from India came fraught with tidings of con- 
tinued success to the British cause. In January we 
received the news of the capture of Goree, in June of 
the capture of Guadaloupe, in August came the tidings 
of the victory of Minden, in September of the victory 
of Lugos, in October of the victory at Quebec, in No- 
vember of the victory at Quiberon. “Indeed,” says 


Horace Walpole, “one is forced to ask every morning 
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what victory there is, for fear of missing one.” The 
newspaper press then began to assume a more promi- 
nent position, and political subjects to form a part of 
their contents, though the editor, possibly alarmed at 
the responsibility thus incurred, sheltered himself by 
bringing them before the public as private communi- 
cations. These, however, were often written with great 
boldness ; still it was upon small pamphlets, handbills, 
and runners, or coffee-house spies, that the principal de- 
pendence was placed for the support of ministers against 
Pitt, who in 1761 had been displaced. This probably 
shews that the satisfaction of the metropolis was the 
object in view; but the letters of Junius—even still in 
nominis umbra—which appeared in 1769, in the Public 
Advertiser, drew the public interest and attention in an 
uncommon degree. That was further encouraged by 
the failure, in 1770, of the House of Commons to restrain 
the publication of their debates, which had hitherto ap- 
peared under feigned names and places, and thus gave 
a character and importance to the newspaper press 
which it had not previously possessed. The misfor- 
tunes of the American contest, and the vaticinating — 
denunciations of the imperious Chatham, still further 
tended to improve the newspaper press, and to shew its 
expansive and influential powers. 


It was, however, to the era of the French Revolution, 
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which commenced in 1789, a few years after the close 
of the American contest, that the newspaper press 
assumed importance, and* was looked upon as the 
powerful and decided advocate of the abstract prin- 
ciples of right, then promulgated to the world by the 
leaders of that revolutionary movement. At that period 
the debates in Parliament were objects of the deepest 
interest, when Pitt, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, and other 
orators of almost equal power—there were giants tn those 
days—were competitors, and principles the most inte- 
resting and important were involved in the discussion. 
The whole population of Britain in its remotest corners 
felt an interest in the struggle—partisans of French 
liberty, equality, and fraternity, friends of the people 
and revolutionary societies, were to be found. in every 
town and village—all anxious to adopt French fra- 
ternization and French principles. Then the poet 
sang— 
“O’er the vine-covered hills and gay valleys of France, 
See the day-star of liberty rise.” 

Alas! alas! this has been the poet’s tale—an empty 
dream; and the proceedings resulting justified fearfully 
the exclamation of Madame Roland, herself one of the ° 
early zealots and victims of the revolution—“O liberty, 
liberty! what crimes are committed in thy name.” 


During the long course of sixty years, France, according 
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to one of its own writers, has been the greatest school 
of immorality in the world, and the tragedy commenced 
so long since has still gone on; most of the authors 
and abettors of the Revolution felt the axe of the guil- 
lotine, and the market-places of every town in France 
streamed with the blood of their citizens. ‘Two thou- 
sand persons perished at Arras and Cambrai under the 
tyranny of Lebon, a commissioner of the French Assem- 
bly; and, when Robespierre’s overthrow put a stop 
to his career, a trench had just been dug under the scaf- 
fold large enough to receive sixty-four heads at a time. 
Even the fusillades and the guillotine were found to be 
too slow in their progress, and thousands were immolat- 
ed in the noyades of the Rhone, or transported to the 
swamps of Sinamara, until the people of France were 
glad to forswear liberty, and crouch under the iron rod 
of a military despot—the only person to govern such a 
nation as the French then were—and hug the chains 
which gave them peace. Even yet the current of the 
Revolution is advancing, and, notwithstanding so long 
a series of years has elapsed, that country is still labour- 
ing, and the end is not yet. 

It is to the undaunted and courageous bearing of 
old George III., and the skilful and persevering reso- 
lution of his ministers, when all Europe else crouched 


under military despotism, that the British people are 
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indebted for the peace and security which they have 
since enjoyed, when one false step would have precipi- 
tated them into the gulf of revolution. The British 
constitution, like the ark of the covenant, has breasted 
the waters and carried its people hitherto through 
every storm—under its flag is to be found the true 
land of liberty, where the dominion of the law still 
maintains its predominance. sto perpetua! 

The journals of this country far surpass in usefulness ~ 
and value those of any other whatever, and discuss pub- 
lic measures with a talent which is borrowed (and often 
but imperfectly) for more solemn deliberation; for the 
duties of a minister are considerably relieved by the 
luminous exposition which every question receives be- 
fore it is submitted for public discussion. The in- 
fluence of the press, it has been alleged, can never 
be operative for harm, since it results only from the 
harmony of its appeals with the instinctive senti- 
ments of the minds of men, which ultimately always 
partake more of reason than of passion. It can only 
persuade by candid explanation, and convince by logi- 
cal proofs. No popular influence can permanently esta- 
blish a fallacy, nor can any organ of opinion be long 
preserved in which fallacies are maintained for truth. 


The opinions it promulgates must necessarily be found- 
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ed in common sense and sound reason; nor can any 
organ of dishonest sentiments retain sufficient influence. 
long to give them material currency. The power of 
_ the newspaper press it may be allowed, therefore, is nei- 
ther irresponsible nor unlimited; at the same time it 
must be’ admitted, that the press, by zealously adopting 
or giving currency to opinions urged, and continued to 
be urged, upon the public by irresponsible societies— 
a practice too common in this country—sometimes gives 
a sanction to doctrines which, however ultimately 
discovered to be erroneous when adopted by the legis- 
lature, it is impossible to annul or recall. 

It has been lately asserted, that there is a moral cer- 
tainty that the influence and power of the press must 
become greater. This depends so much upon contin- 
gencies which are in the womb of time, that it might 
be at present difficult to deny that such may be the 
case; but remove the duty payable on newspapers, 
let the transfer of them by post be separately charged, 
and I suspect the influence of the metropolitan press 
and its value would be speedily absorbed amongst the 
multitude of local mushroom newspapers which would 
speedily inundate the country, possessed of little of 
either character or talent. The state of the American 


press is perhaps a justification of this opinion. Atpresent 
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and for a long time past, the influence of the British 
newspaper press has been great, nor need I travel far 
to seek for an evidence of this. Napoleon, during one 
of the short periods of peace between this country and 
France, was so annoyed by the free remarks made 
upon his political conduct by the English newspapers, 
that he went so far as to say, that if those attacks were 
continued, he would cross the Channel with 400,000 
men, and demand satisfaction at the point of the bayonet. 
It is not difficult to understand what liberty the news- 
paper press then enjoyed in France under such a 
champion, or what would have been its state here had 
Bonaparte succeeded in his wish. 

I have stated in a former part of these observa- 
tions, that by means of the old printing-press, which 
continued to be in use until nearly the commence- 
ment of this century, 250 sheets were commonly 
thrown off, and on an emergency for a short time 
that number might be doubled. This number was, 
however, too limited to meet the wants of the pub- 
lic; and the demands for a prompt circulation of 
political intelligence, required a power of printing 
newspapers beyond the reach of the most expe- 
ditious hand press-work. The late ingenious Earl 
Stanhope improved the ancient printing-press. The 


principal alteration he made was in forming the en- 


* 
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tire press of iron, the plate being large enough to 
print a whole sheet at once, instead of requiring 
a double action; but, as this press did not much 
exceed the old one in productiveness, it did not supply 
the public wants. The first person who publicly 
projected a self-inking printing-press, was Mr. Wil- 
liam Nicholson, editor of the Philosophical Journal, 
who obtained a patent in 1790-1, for imposing 
types on a cylindrical surface; but unfortunately, 
however ingenious the principle, he failed in his at- 
tempt to attach types to a eylinder. M. Koenig, a 
clockmaker from Saxony, in 1804, failing to interest the 
continental printers in his project of improving the 
printing-press, came to London, and in 1811 obtained a 
patent for working the common hand-press with power ; 
but after much expense he renounced this project. He 
then turned his thoughts to using a cylinder for com- 
municating pressure instead of a flat plate, in which he 
was successful, and on the 28th November 1814, The 
Times was first published by steam-impelled machinery. 
In this machine the form of type traversed horizontally 
under the pressure of the cylinder, with which the 
sheet of paper was closely held by means of a series of 
endless tapes. The great difficulty was the inking 
apparatus, which was not overcome until a fortunate 


discovery, made by Cowper, superseded the ancient 
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stuffed, round-formed ball, and substituted one of an 
entirely new form and construction. 

By a slight improvement in the traversing of the 
form on the opposite side of the balls, or inking ap- 
paratus, 1100 impressions per hour were attained, and, 
subsequently, 1800 within the same time. 

In 1815, Koenig set up for Mr. Bentley-a new re- 
gister apparatus, for printing on both sides, and by 
which 750 sheets were printed on both sides in an 
hour. About the same time, Donkin and Bacon set 
up, for the University of Cambridge, a beautiful 
specimen of ingenious contrivance, though too compli- 
cated for common workmen, and defective in the new 


inking rollers of glue, combined with treacle, 





one of the most useful inventions of modern 
typography, and giving a value to the steam-press, with- 
out which it would always have been defective. 

The advantage of securing types or plates upon the 
cylinder occupied much attention. Nicholson sought to 
effect this by giving the shank of the type a shape like 
the stone of an arch; Donkin and Bacon, by attaching 
types to the sides of a revolving prism; but Cowper, 
more successfully, and for which he obtained a patent, 
_ by curving the stereotype plate, and thus fixing it on 
the cylinder in a perfectly secure manner. 


By this time the powers of the steam-press were fully 
G 
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understood, and the object of the machinist was con- 
fined to a simplification of the wheels and moving ap- 
paratus. There was no difficulty in the merely printing 
on one side, but it is a very difficult problem to place 
the second side precisely upon the back of the first. 
This, however, was accomplished, and Applegarth and 
Cowper set up a machine which finished nearly 1000 
sheets per hour, of which the annexed drawing will 
give some idea to our readers. 

The moistened quires of blank paper being piled 
upon table a, the boy on the adjoining platform takes 
up one sheet after another, and lays them upon feeder B, 
which has several linen girths passing across its sur- 
face, and round a pulley at each end of the feeder, so 
that, whenever the pulleys begin to revolve, the motion 
of the girths carries forward the sheet, and delivers it 
over the inking roller &, where it is embraced between — 
two series of endless tapes, that pass round a series of 
tension rollers. These tapes are so placed as to fall 
partly within, and partly exterior to, the pages of the 
printing, whereby they remain in close contact with the 
sheet of paper on both of its sides during its progress 
through the machine. The paper is thus conducted 
from the first printing cylinder F, to the second cylinder 
G, without having the iruth of its register impaired, so 


that the coincidence of the two pages is perfect. ‘The 
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drums, H and 1, serve to conduct the sheet evenly from | 
the one printing cylinder to the other. One series of 


tapes commences at the upper end of the entering drum 




















B, proceeds in contact with the right hand side and 
under surface of the printing cylinder F, passes next 


over the carrier drum H, and under carrier drum J, then, 
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encompassing the left hand side and under portion 
of the printing drum G, it passes in contact with the 
small tension rollers, and finally at the roller E, which 
may be called the commencement of the one series of 
endless tapes. The second series descends from a point 
on the entering drum E, when it meets and coincides 
with the first series in such a way, that both sets of 
tapes proceed together under the printing cylinder F, 
over H, under I, and round G, until they arrive at the 
point where they separate. These various cylinders 


and drums revolve very truly, by means of a system of 


toothed wheels and pinions mounted at their ends. — 


Two horizontal forms of types are laid at a certain 
distance apart upon the long carriage M, adjoining to 
each of which there is a flat metallic plate or inking 
table in the same plane. This common carriage is 
moved backward and forward upon rollers attached to 
the framework, and in its traverse brings the types 
into contact with the sheet of paper, clasped by the 
tapes round the surface of the printing cylinders. 
| Although the speed of the first machine was equal 
to turning out 1800 papers per hour, increased 
‘subsequently to 4200 each hour, still, latterly, 
this was found too limited for the demands of The 
Times, which required 10,000 per hour. ‘To meet such 


a demand required the abandonment of the recipro- 


' 
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cating motion of the type form, and so to arrange it as 
to make the motion continuous, for which only the 
circular motion could do. Accordingly, a large central 
vertical drum, or cylinder, in Zhe Times printing ma- 
chine (this is 200 inches, and 64 inches in diameter), 
was set up, to which the columns of type were fixed. 
This drum is surrounded by eight cylinders, also placed 
with their axes vertically, upon which the paper is 
carried by tapes in the usual manner. Thus, in every 
revolution of the drum, the type form is successfully 
pressed against each of the eight cylinders; and the 
type being successively inked, and each of the eight 
cylinders supplied with paper, eight sheets of paper will 
be printed in one revolution of the drum. Of this the 
annexed drawing will give a general idea of this inge- 
nious and masterly machine, by which Zhe Times is 
supplied to the world. 

Before concluding this branch of our subject, it may 


_ bestated that, by this machine, 50,000 impressions have 


been taken without stopping to brush the form or 


table; indeed, the vertical machine is capable of almost 


unlimited extension, and Mr. Applegath offered to the 
Royal Commission of the Royal Exhibition to make a 
machine which, with no rate of motion more rapid than 
that of The Times, should print 40,000 sheets per hour, 


or about eleven sheets between every two ticks of a 
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common clock. The rate of The Times machine will 
deliver from 10,000 to 11,000 per hour, but with expert 
men to deliver the sheets, a still greater speed may be 
attained; and there is no doubt that the vertical posi- 
tion of the inking rollers is more conducive to the good- 
ness and clearness of the work, for the type and engray- 
ing are only touched on their extreme surface, than the 
horizontal machine, where the inking rollers act by 
gravity ; besides, any dust shaken out of the paper, 
which formerly was deposited upon the inking rollers, 
now falls upon the floor. | : 

The circumstance that contributed most to increase 
the influence of the newspaper press, was the employ- 
ment of reporters and of writers of eminence, to whom 
the management of certain portions were committed. 
Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, was the first who 
effected a great improvement in the matter of reporting, 
by the employment of a series of gentlemen who 
‘should relieve each other by turns. Thus he was 
enabled to give in the morning all the debates which 
had taken place in the Houses of Parliament in the 
preceding night, a practice which has been ever since 
regularly continued. The gentlemen engaged as re- 
porters generally possess a liberal education, and from 
practice are so expert, that it 1s not uncommon for 


one reporter to supply from the notes of three quarters 
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of an hour, matter for two or three closely printed 
columns. The students of the law, and gentlemen 
admitted to the bar, in the early part of their career 
frequently employ their leisure hours in this way; 
and Lord Campbell, Mr. Justice Talfourd, Charles 
Dickens, Sergeant Spankie, and Sir James Stephen, are 
among those who once filled the position of reporters. 
To one of these gentlemen we are indebted for a 
graphic description of a scene between Erskine and 
Pitt, in which the powers of the former were evidently 
paralysed by the byplay of the latter. “ Pitt, evi- 
dently intending to reply to Erskine, sat with pen and 
paper in hand, prepared to note the arguments of this 
formidable adversary. He wrote a word or two. 
Erskine proceeded; but with every additional sentence 
Pitt’s attention to the paper relaxed, his look became 
more careless, and he obviously began to think the 
orator less worthy of his attention. At length, while 
every eye in the House was fixed upon him, with a con- 
temptuous smile Pitt dashed the pen through the paper, 
and flung it on the floor. Erskine never recovered 
from this expression of disdain—his voice faltered— 
he struggled through the remainder of his speech—and 
sunk into his seat totally dispirited ;” (of course, it 
must be understood that the speeches were always 


delivered extempore.) 
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This scene recalls to my memory another of a some- 
what similar description, but in which the father of 
Pitt was the actor. Once having concluded a speech, 
and finding no opponent rise, Pitt slowly walked out of 
the House ; he had already opened the lobby door, when 
a member started up, saying, “I rise to reply to the 
right hon. gentleman.” Pitt, catching the words, 
stopped short, turned round, and fixed his eyes on the 
orator, who at that steady and scornful gaze sat down 
again, silent and abashed. Pitt, who was then suffering 
from gout, returned to his seat, repeating to himself as 
he hobbled along some lines of Virgil, which express the 
ascendency of Eneas, then placing himself on the front 
bench, he exclaimed, “ Now let me hear what the hon. 
member has to say to me,” but nothing ensued. Butler 
asked his informant, who was present, whether the 
House did not laugh at the ridiculous figure of the poor 
member? ‘No, Sir,” he replied, “we were all too 
- much awed to laugh.” 

Another scene from the same source may be noted, 
in which the interest is deeper, as well as because it is 
connected with one born and bred a printer. In order 
fully to understand the case, however, it may be as well 
to enter into some previous explanation. No philoso- 
pher, and certainly few connected with the profession, 


but have heard of the name of Franklin, if for no other 
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reason but for the part he played in the stirring scenes 
of his time. Bred a printer in America, of which 
Franklin was a native, but labouring as journeyman in 
that profession in London; afterwards returning to 
America, he commenced business on his own account; 
was proprietor of a newspaper, and, when the disputes 
between the two countries commenced, joined the 
popular movement, and, it is understood, contributed by 
his position, as deputy postmaster-general, to aid and 
assist it. Whilst the misunderstanding was progressing, | 
Franklin was appointed, by the province of Massa- 
chusets, agent at the court of London. Whilst here, 
it was believed at the time, that, by very equivocal 
means, Franklin got possession of certain letters from 
the Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Justice of Massa- 
chusets to Mr. Whateley, who had been private secre- 
tary of Lord Grenville, but had died in the previous — 
year, recommending the employment of a military force 
for the suppression of the discontents there. These 
Franklin transmitted, under an injunction of secresy, to 
the Speaker of the House of Assembly in America, by 
which body they were considered as evidence of a con- 
spiracy to destroy the liberties of the colonies, and 
under a false pretence made public. In consequence, 
a petition to the King was agreed to, praying for the 


recall of the Lieutenant-Governor and the Chief Justice. 


4 
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Instead of giving a temperate answer, the petition was 
referred to the Privy Council, that the question might 
be publicly discussed. On the day of hearing, thirty- 
five privy councillors attended, and so great was the 
interest excited, that the adjoining rooms and passages 
of the Council Chamber were crowded by an innumerable 
multitude. Alone, in a recess on the left, but behind 
Lord Gower, the president, stood Franklin, remaining 
the whole time in the same posture, his head resting on 
his left hand, immoveable, and apparently indifferent to 
aspersion. Dunning and Lee, who were employed, are 
said to have spoken very feebly for the petitioners. 
’ Wedderburn, for the Crown, required no stimulus. 
After disposing of the professed object of the petition, 
which, he alleged, was of no less magnitude than whether 
the Crown should ever be permitted to continue or 
employ a faithful and steady servant in the administra- 
tion of a colony, Wedderburn turned to the main 
object—the manner in which these private letters had 
been obtained. ‘“ How they came into the possession 
of any one but the right owners,” he said, “is still a 
mystery for Dr. Franklin to explain. He was not the 
rightful owner, and they could not have come into his 
hands by fair means. Nothing will acquit Dr. Franklin 
of the charge of obtaining them by fraudulent or cor- 


rupt means, for the most malignant of purposes, unless 
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he stole them from the person who stole them. I hope, 
my Lords, you will mark and brand the man, for the 
honour of this country, of Europe, and of mankind. 


Private correspondence has hitherto been held sacred 


in times of the greatest party rage, not only in politics” 


but in religion. The betrayer of it has forfeited all the 
respect of the good, and of his own associates. Into 
what companies will the fabricator of this iniquity here- 

after go with an unembarrassed face, or with any 
semblance of the honest intrepidity of virtue? Men 
will watch him with a jealous eye—they will hide their 
papers from him, and lock up their escritoires. It is 
impossible to read his account, expressive of the coolest 
and most deliberate malice, without horror, amidst the 


tragical events of one person nearly murdered—of an- 


other answerable for the issue—of a worthy governor. 
hurt in his dearest interests—the fate of America in 


suspense. Here is a man who, with the utmost in- — 


sensibility of remorse, stands up and avows himself the 
author of all. I can compare him only to Zanga, in 
Dr. Young’s ‘ Revenge.’ 

—‘ Know, then, ’twas I~ 


I forged the letter—I disposed the picture— 
I hated, I despised, and I destroy.’ 


I ask, my Lords, whether the revengeful temper attri- 


buted by poetic fiction only to the bloody-minded 
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African, is not surpassed by the coolness and apathy of 
the wily N ew Englander ?” 

The effect of this invective upon the hearers, was 
greater than almost any thing we read of in the history 
of English eloquence. [ven those opposed to Wed- 
derburn were not more astonished by the brilliancy of 
his lightning, than astounded by the thunder that 
accompanied it; whilst it must not be denied that pri- 
vate feelings gave poignancy and virulence to the 
declamatory powers of the Solicitor-general. The, 
petition was voted false, groundless, vexatious, and scan- 
dalous. The king confirmed the report, and Franklin 
was dismissed from his office of deputy postmaster- 
general. There is no doubt that Franklin felt keenly, 
although affecting to despise, the vituperation. Years 
afterwards, on the occasion of signing in Paris, as am- 
bassador of the United States, the articles of peace with 
Great Britain, he was dressed in the identical dress of 
Manchester velvet which he had worn on the occasion 
referred to, and which dress had never from that time 
nor afterwards been worn. 

There is little doubt that the publication of these 
letters, and the scene at the council, was the turning- 
point, perhaps the cause of the separation, of the two 
countries. For upwards of two years previously, almost 


every symptom of discontent had disappeared in the 
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colonies, except amongst some few particular individuals, 
_ who were, contrary to the general wish, anxious to widen 
the breach in order to produce separation; and ministers 
were equally disposed to remove every cause of quarrel. 
The duty on tea had been kept on by one casting vote, 
contrary to the wish of the minister, the Duke of Grafton, 
Franklin never forgave the aspersions cast upon him; 
he threw the whole weight of his power and in- 
fluence into the scale against this country, and succeed- 
ed in separating for ever the states of America from 
the empire of Britain. 

How Franklin became possessed of the letters bind 
never been positively ascertained. In 1820, Dr. Hosack 
claimed the honour of the theft for Dr. Hugh Williamson; 
but this gentleman was then in the West Indies. Mr. 
John Adams alleged that Temple, afterwards Sir John, 
had told him that he communicated them to Franklin; 
but the latter declared he had received them from an 
M.P., which Temple was not. 

It is a singular coincidence, that on the occasion of 
signing the terms of. peace, the minister of the French 
monarch, under whose auspices the treaty was concluded, 
had been at one period of his life bred as a bookbinder, 
whilst Franklin was well known asa printer. This gave: 
occasion to the bon-mot of Louis upon the fact being 


stated to him, that one of them should print the treaty 
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and the other should bind it. Little did Louis XVI. 
- then imagine that his enmity to Great Britain, and the 
principles he had assisted to evolve and bring to a suc-. 
cessful issue, should so shortly afterwards bear the 
bitter fruit of revolution, and bring him to the scaffold, 
and that his family should pay the penalty of his folly, 

and be scattered abroad wanderers over Europe. 7 

There are many other cases of a similar character, 
where the members of the printing profession might 
be mentioned as largely involved in important political 
measures, affecting the stability of empires. It is well 
known that during the period of the French Revolution, 
and more especially during the latter portion, many 
of the ministers of the empire and of the crown were 
indebted to their connection with the press for the 
position which they had attained: 

One branch of the art, that of printing for the blind, 
ought not to be omitted from this little sketch, if it 
were only to shew that some alleviation is thereby | 
obtained for this most unfortunate class, shut out from, : 
the observation of the beauties of the material world, 
who must otherwise have continued to sit in darkness 
but for this discovery, and been condemned to the 
loneliness of their own thoughts. The benevolent 
Abbe Haiiy, superintendent of the institution for the 
blind at Paris, was the first to whom the idea was 
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suggested in 1784. It is a merciful dispensation, that 
with persons deprived of one of their senses, those that 
are left become doubly sensitive—a fact which, in the 
. case of the blind, is perhaps more especially ob- 
servable, their sense of touch being proverbially 
acute. Observing a proof sheet which had only been 
printed on one side, on which consequently the letters 
appeared at the back in considerable relief, Haiiy ima- 
gined that by some such process the blind might be 
taught to read. The idea was happily improved upon, 
and thus an opportunity has been afforded to those so 
afflicted of becoming acquainted, not only with the 
ideas and sentiments of those masters of knowledge 
who had preceded them, but also as well as of those of 
their companions who were suffering from the same 
misfortune. Nay, even the blind themselves have been 
taught the art, and are employed in printing some 
of their own books. For the purpose of the blind the 
letters are cast in an angular form, as being more easily 
distinguishable. They are also, under the name of 
fretted letters, formed of a succession of points in print- 
ing, with which the paper is almost perforated. The 
types employed are always large, similar to those used 
in pulpit Bibles, and are cast in relief. The pupil is_ 
taught to read with the first and second fingers of 


his right hand, whilst he keeps the line he is upon 
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with the forefinger of his left; and his sense of touch 
is ordinarily so acute, that he is generally able to read 
after a few lessons, even when the hand is covered 
with a glove. 

Various improvements have been made to facilitate — 
the introduction of these books for the use of the blind,— 
in France, by M. Guillie, the successor of M. Haiiy, at 
Vienna, by Treusinsky, and recently by the imperial 
printing-press, also at Vienna, at which several volumes 
have been printed; but the principal improvement has 
been made by Mr. James Gall of Edinburgh, within the 
last twenty years, who succeeded in printing the Gospel 
of St. John, the Epistle of St. Paul to the Ephesians, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and various small tracts for the 
blind, specially for the London Tract Society. The 
Rev. M. Taylor of York published Diagrams of Euclid’s 
Elements of Geometry in an embossed or tangible form. 
This mode of embossing was produced, we believe, by 
forcing the paper by means of heavy pressure into the 
deep outlines of a copper plate. In America the 
practice has been zealously pursued, particularly by 
Dr. Howe, who, by compressing the several letters 
of the alphabet, cutting off all the flourishes and 
points about the letters, so modified the whole as to 
preserve the original forms sufficiently to be easily 


read by all. 
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So much attention has been bestowed upon produc- 
in books for the blind, that a magazine was, some few 
years past, specially published for their use, but it only 
continued for about two years. 

Neither has the public ingenuity been lime to such 
endeavours; for various ingenious contrivances haye 
been made toemploy the printing-press in facilitating and 
improving various necessary labours. The lithographic 
process, combined with the art of applying coloured inks, 
has greatly improved the appearance and style of execu- 
tion of musical works. Neither is this art confined to 
these works, but prints nearly equal to drawings are 
executed in a manner so superior as to tend greatly to the 
improvement of the public taste. In this race of progres- 
sion we are largely indebted to the skill of the persons 
employed in the Imperial Printing-Office at Vienna, who, 
by a nicety and taste in execution, have succeeded in 
transferring to paper specimens of plants nearly equal 3 
to the originals; so that it is only after a close mspec- 
tion that they can be discovered to be merely copies. 
In this: manner, leaves, mosses, plants, and other 
similar objects can be produced, the perfect representa- 
tion of which requires a minuteness of detail, which is 
not within the province of the human hand to execute. 
Indeed it may be truly said these representations are 


taken from the life, each filament being distinct io the 
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touch; so that it might be difficult to persuade any 
person ignorant of the process, that the specimens of 
hature’s printing are productions of the — printing- 
press. 

It would be interesting to trace accurately the history 
of the censorship of the press, with all its modifications 
and encroachments, as they gradually arose in various 
countries. ‘This custom was observed at a period long 
anterior to the epoch of the invention of printing; for, 
throughout the history of literature, we find instances 
of persons on whom devolved the charge of examining 
the works of various authors. ‘The different universities 
of Europe more particularly exercised this authority ; 
and the booksellers appomted by them were compelled 
to take an oath, that they would observe the various 
statutes and regulations, and no one could sell any works 
without this permission. They were also obliged to 
put up in their shops a catalogue of the prices of their 
books, and such as were deemed unfit for perusal were 
burnt by order of the university. Savigny tells us that 
the Stationarii of Bologna were compelled by oath to 
keep by them copies of 117 books, for the hire of which 
there was a fixed price. 

. At first, privileges, as they were called, were granted 
to the printer for a period of five or seven years, in 


order to secure to him some return for his labours, » 
i spp 
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The first instance on record is one granted by the Senate 
of Venice to John of Spire, in 1469, for five years, for 
an edition of Cicero’s Epistles, the first book printed im 
that city. There are a few other instances of this, and 
it was the custom to enter the privilege at the end 
of the work. 

But the interference of the censor soon ceased to be 
exerted only for the protection of the author and printer. 
These, finding that by their art they were enabled 
to address thousands of beings, promulgated opinions 
deemed dangerous by the governments of Europe, and 
they began to be circulated amongst various nations — 
through the medium of the press; and the Church of home 
thundered forth, though in vain, her bulls for the sup- 
pression of the doctrines propagated by the champions 
of the Reformation. Beckmann gives us the first 
instance of the appointment of a censor, in a mandate 
issued by Berthold, Archbishop of Mentz, in 1486:— 

“‘ Notwithstanding,’ he begins, “ the facility given to 
the acquisition of science by the divine art of printing, 
it has been found that sume abuse this invention, and 
convert that which was designed for the instruction of 
mankind to their injury. For books on the duties and 
doctrines of religion are translated from Latin into 
German, and circulated among the people, to the dis- 


grace of religion itself; and some have even had the 
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s to make faulty versions of the Canons of the 
h nto the vulgar tongue, which belongs to the 
3C: ce. so difficult that it is enough to occupy the life 
; of the wisest man. Can such men assert that our 
; German language i is capable of expressing what great 

authors have written in Greek and Latin on the high 

mysteries of the Christian faith, and on general science? 

Certainly it is not, and hence they either invent new 

words, or use old ones in erroneous senses, a thing es- 

pecially dangerous in sacred Scripture. F or who will 
admit that men without learning, or women into whose 
hands these translations may fall, can find the true 
sense of the gospels or of the epistles of St. Paul? 

Much less can they enter on questions which, even 

among Catholic writers, are open to subtle discussion. 

But since this art was first discovered in this city of 
Mentz, and we may truly say by divine aid, and is to 
be maintained by us in all its honours, we strictly for- 
bid all persons to translate, or circulate when translated, 

any books upon any subject whatever, from the Greek, 

Latin, or any other tongue, into German, until, before 

printing, and again before their sale, such translations 

shall be approved by four doctors herein named, under 
penalty of excommunication, and of forfeiture of the 
books. “aia a one hundred golden florins ‘to the use of 
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This document paints strongly the anxiety of the 
Roman clergy to curb the freedom of the press. That 
body of literature-despots at Rome, known as “ The 
Congregation of the Index,” set their ban upon every 
work adverse to their own tenets; and it 1s amusing to 
think of the surprise that must have been felt by many 
of the minor literary inquisitors of the other cities ‘in 
Kurope, when they found many even of their own works 
put down in the Roman Index,—that literary purge 
which Milton so forcibly describes as raking “ through 
the entrails of many an old good author with a violution 
worse than any that could be offered to his tomb.” | 

Poor Richard Sinion was a victim to this; for, being 
compelled to insert in one of his works the qualifying 
opinions of the censor of the Sorbonne, he enclosed the 
alterations between brackets,.so that the public might 
clearly distinguish between the author and the censor. 
But, alas! his care was futile; for, neglecting to mention 
his plan to the printer, the numerous copies appeared 
without the essential marks, and our readers may imagine 
the despair of the author, when he found that these 
alterations flowed into the original text, and overturned 
all the peculiar opinions he sought to maintain. 

There were but few disputes about copyright hefore 
the time of Charles IL., although all familiar with the 
despotism displayed during the reign of Henry VIEL. 
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and Mary, in thesuppression and destruction of suspected 
works. In some cases, however, they produced an ad- 
vantage instead of suppressing the books. Of this, the 
story respecting Tindal’s New Testament is a case in 


point, Tindal, bishop of London, employed an English — 


_ merchant at Antwerp to procure all the copies he could 


find in that city. On being applied to, Tindal readily 
gave up all in his possession, as he was anxious to print 
a better edition. ‘The bishop made a bonfire of them; 
but the result was very unsatisfactory; it was said to be 
a burning of the word of God, and increased the general | 
anxiety for procuring the second edition. Subsequently 
a party sent to London to sell copies was arrested, and 


on the assurance of the Chancellor readily announced 


that Tindal, bishop of London, was the great encourager, 


as by buying up the first edition he had occasioned the 
rapid sale of the second. 

Under the reign of Charles I. a regular establish- 
ment was formed for the licensing of books. Ina letter 
from J. Mead to Sir M. Stuteville, July 19, 1628, it is 
mentioned that Charles printed his speech on his dis- 
solution of parliament, and, in consequence of the dis- 
satisfaction it occasioned, some one printed the last 
speech of Queen Elizabeth as a companion piece. This 
was presented to the king by his chief printer, with a 


complaint that his privileges had been invaded, as he 
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asserted that it was his own copyright. He got no 
other reply, however, from the somewhat displeased 
monarch than “ You printers print any thing:” and some 
gentlemen of the bedchamber who were present prayed 
the printer to bring more of these rarities to the king, 
because “ they might do him good.” 

It is well known how many noble and eloquent com- 
positions have suffered from the royal licensers, Authors 
were, however, at last relieved from the grievous oppres- 
sions of the Star Chamber, as we find an act was passed 
in the eighth year of Anne’s reign, securing to them the 
exclusive right of printing their books for fourteen 
years certain, and, provided the author should still be 
living at the end of that term, an additional fourteen 
years were to be granted to him. By the act just - 
mentioned, authors were imperatively required to send 
one copy of their works to the following libraries—viz., 
to the Royal Library, now the British Museum; to 
the two English, the four Scotch universities; Sion 
College, London, and Faculty of Advocates. This 
act extended only to England; but in 1811 the act 
was extended to Ireland, and additional copies were 
to be sent to Trinity College and King’s Inn, both in 
Dublin. 

A new act was passed in 1814, when all copyrights 


were extended to twenty-eight years; ifthe author was 
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living then, the benefit of his literary labours continued 
to him. 

By the act 5 and 6 Vic., the period of copyright was 
extended to the end of the author's life, or seven years 
after, if he should die before forty-three years after first 
publication;and by act of.6 and7 Wil. IV., no copies were 
required for Sion College, the four universities of Scotland, 
or the King’s Inn in Dublin, and also prohibiting the 
: importation of books printed abroad, where copyright 
existed. International copyright acts have recently 
been made with France and some of the German states : 
but the Americans think at present it is for their interest 
to refuse any agreement, the balance of authors being 
vreatly against them—so that they can plunder us 
more securely than we can injure them. 

And now, before I conclude, a word or two to those 
who have just entered into the profession—an honourable 
and useful one, and, as I have endeavoured to show, not 
without its reward. You have been admitted within the 
porch of this literary building. If you have no anxiety 
or ambition but to pass your time as hodmen or paddy 
labourers, are satisfied with being able to follow your 
copy without caring to understand whetherthatis sense or 
otherwise, like the Chinese tailor, who—being employed 
to make a pair of breeches, a) having an old pair 


given to him as a pattern of size—not only produced a 
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pair of the precise dimensions, but even repeated the 
botching and patching of the pattern; why, in that 
case, there will be no difficulty in satisfying your pitiful 
ambition. If, on the contrary—and which I would 
gladly hope is the case with all—you desire to be 
admitted into the body of the literary temple, to be- 
come worthy members of the literary world—this can 
only be accomplished by resolution, perseverance, and 
industry—by usefully employing every hour you can 
spare from necessary employment—and every one has 
abundance of time, however early or late he may be 
engaged, if the will exists, for the acquisition of know- 
ledge. In the first instance, acquaint yourself with the 
authors of your own country, and next with those in the 
dead or foreign languages. By this:means your minds 
wil become enlarged, and you will be admitted to the 
acquaintanceship of those stars of the firmament whose 
writings have been preserved and perpetuated by means : 
of the art to which you have engaged yourselves. 
Perhaps, some may say, and it is the excuse of the 
idle and the slugeard, you wish, but have not time. 
Reflect for a moment. How much more than is ne- 
cessary do you spend in sleep? How much do you 
readily abstract from that necessity of life when some 
vulgar amusement bespeaks your attention? “Sleep, 


sleep,” said a writer of former times; “there is sleep 


hes 
i 
he 
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enough in the grave!” Not'that I mean to go so far 
In its proscription, but to limit it to the proper require- 
ments of life. What time do you spend in idleness, or 
in the common resort of the idler, the beer-shop or the 
public-house? I need hardly say that every hour so 
spent is little else than waste. JF ranklin’s example is 
well worth attention. His success in life was secured 
by his great industry, frugality, and shrewdness. He 
spent no time in taverns, games, or frolics of any kind ; 
reading was the only amusement he allowed himself. 
If you properly employ these loose moments which — 
occur to every one, and use them in improving your 
minds, you raise yourselves one step above your fellows, 
and acquire information which may contribute essen- 
tially to your future prosperity and advantage. Nothing 
is unattainable to the determined mind that is not 
absolutely impossible. “The longer I live,” says Goethe, 
“the more I am certain that the great difference be- 
tween men—the great and insignificant—is energy, an 
invincible determination, an honest purpose once fixed, 
and then death or victory.” That talent will do any 
thing in the world; and no talents, no circumstances, no 
Bpporttnity, will make a two-legged creature a man 
without it. I may illustrate the truth of this remark of 
the learned German, by a few words respecting a 


gentleman whom I shall ever hold in respect. An old, 
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schoolmaster of mine, and a most worthy man, was 
originally a herd boy, tending a few sheep on the barren 
hills of Perthshire, one of the then remote and desolate 
districts of Scotland. By some accident he got pos- 
session of a book; patiently and perseveringly he ac- 
quired a knowledge of its contents. By this the seed 
was sown, and the thirst for more information brought 

him to Edinburgh. Here he was at the fountain head. — 
Out of the scanty means granted to his labour, he 
added book to book—spent his dinner-hour in one of 
the quiet common stairs so frequent in Edinburgh, 
eating his scanty meal, yet still pursuing with un- 
conquerable avidity the acquisition of knowledge, until, 
through shear perseverance, he became one of the first 
Latin and Greek scholars of his day, and has left to 
posterity several literary works, which will long pre- 
serve his memory, and show that he had not lived nor 
laboured in vain. Imitate, then, the example of this 
most worthy man, and if one scintilla of the beam of 
light which struck upon his mind should also illuminate 
yours, the gratification, as well as advantages, wil 
soon be apparent to yourselves, and you will be 
encouraged to persevere. When your fathers painted 
their bodies, and lived in caves and hollows of the wood, 

in what did they differ from you? They possessed the 


same bones and sinews—the same flesh and blood—the 
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same powers of comprehension and understanding—in 
what did they differ from you? The light of knowledge 
and of Christianity, that ‘day spring from on high,” 
had not then shone upon the land. Your lot is fallen 
in pleasant places. The means of acquiring knowledge 
is to be found at every corner—even the most ignorant — 
possess the reflected light which has been scattered 


with no niggard hand over the most secluded portions 


of this country. 


Perhaps you may allege that the wages of a journey- 
man printer are so limited, that the means, as well as 
the time, are wanting to enable you to acquire know- 
Jedge. What one man can do, cannot be impossible to 
another under the same circumstances. John Patterson, 
a journeyman printer of Albany, has managed to 
gather an immense amount of learning, the usual fruit 


of a studious habit, and even to collect some little cash, 


wherewith to season his attic lore. He is not only 


versed in every branch of mathematics, but can read 
and write Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and Arabic, with as 
much ease and fluency as he can English. In the dif- 
ferent living languages, he is equally well—as the 
Americans say—“ posted up,” as he can converse in 
every language spoken in Europe, with no aid but 
industry, and no higher salary than that which is 


bestowed upon a journeyman printer ;_ besides all these, 
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he possesses one of the best selected libraries in the 
city of Albany, says the American editor, and, although 
the statement is extraordinary, it is certainly not im- 
probable nor apocryphal. 

Yo the printer is confided the powers of the pen 
and of the type, which latter, in the impressive Jan- 
guage of the Spaniard, is only literas exscuta per molte— 
letters written from the mould;—if he suffers the pen to 
remain idle in the stand—the type to remain broken in 
pye—the time will come, as it comes to all men, when 
he will painfully regret that he had wasted or mis- 
used the powers and faculties which the God of nature 
had most liberally bestowed upon him, and been con- 
tent to continue to wallow in the mire and filth of 
ignorance. But I hope better things: that he will be 
encouraged by the bright example of those literary 
pioneers who have preceded him, and, as far as in him 
lies, spread the light of knowledge and of understand- 
ing over the earth. I conclude these remarks in the 
words of Menander addressed to his pen; for, as I have 


before said, the type is but the pen in another formy:— 
} “T was a useless reed—no clusters hung 
My brow with purple grapes; no blossom flung 
The coronet of crimson on my stem ; 
- No apple blush’d upon me—nor (the gem 
Of flowers) the violet, strew’d the yellow heath 


Around my feet; not jessamine’s sweet wreath 
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Robed me in silver—day and night I pined 

On the lone moor, and shiver’d in the wind. 

At length a poet found me: from my side 

He smooth’d the pale and wither’d leaves, and dyed 
My lips in Helicon. From that high hour 

I spoke !—my words were flame and living power. 
All the wide wonders of the earth were mine, 

Far as the surges roll or sunbeams shine, 

Deep as the earth’s bosom hides the emerald, 
High as the hills with thunder clouds are pall’d; 
And there was sweetness round me, that the dew 
Had never wet so sweet on violets blue. 

To me the mighty sceptre was a wand, 

The roar of nations peel’d at my command; 

To me the dungeon, sword, or scourge were vain, 
I smote the smiter, and I broke the chain; 

Or, towering o’er them all without a plume, 

I pierced the purple air, the tempest’s gloom; 
Till blazed the Olympian glories on my eye, 


Stars, temples, thrones, and God’s infinity.” 
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